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Welcome New Members 


Ottawa Area 

Vicki L. Davis & family 
Glynnis & Robert French 
Bruce Henderson 
Richard Houle 
E. Hurdle & family 
Joanne P. Johnson & family 
Gillian J. Mastromatteo 
Paul D. Matthews & family 
Louise G. Mcdiarmid & family 
Marisa Millar 
Katja M. Rodriguez 
Greg B. Smith 
Erik Sparling & family 
Lawrence D. Wardroper & family 
Carolyn A. Williams & family 
Patricia Willoughby 
Richard Yank 
Kim Zbitnew 


Gatineau Area 

Adam C. Smith 


Henry Steger 

Chair, Membership Committee 
November 2006 
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Conservation Matters 


Frank Pope 

As Christine Hanrahan mentioned in the opening paragraph of the last report on 
conservation matters ( T&L Vol 40 No. 4), the Conservation Committee continues as 
best it can to cope with the many conservation issues that are current. Anyone 
interested in joining the committee can find details on the Club website, 
http://www.ofnc.ca/conservation. 

Richmond Conservation Area 

Under the auspices of the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority, the management 
plan referred to in our last report has moved on schedule through a draft prepared by 
a consultant, to consultation with an advisory committee (of which I was your 
representative) and two public meetings. The draft plan is built upon two previous 
plans but strikes a new vision; i.e., a green river corridor running through the centre 
of Richmond connected to a large natural area (former sewage lagoons). Richmond 
could take advantage of these natural assets to become a model of responsible 
environmental planning. The draft plan outlines the history of the site, the physical 
features, and key management targets for each habitat in the combined area. Upon 
reflection, however, it appeared that a number of jurisdictional problems need to be 
addressed before the plan can be implemented. For example, affected by the plan 
are: city sewage works, city parks, city planners, the Conservation Authority and 
owners of private property. Their roles need to be specified and they should be 
brought on side. To provide time for this liaison work, the final version of the plan 
will be delayed. The current target is for a public meeting to release the new draft 
next spring. 

Larose Forest 

In the last report on conservation matters, Christine described the BioBlitz. To 
expand coverage of mushrooms, a second, smaller BioBlitz was held in September. 
Christine has written a complete report on the two BioBlitz events for presentation to 
the Prescott-Russell Stewardship Council and the United Counties of Prescott- 
Russell (UCPR). Christine was invited by the UCPR to sit on the Larose Forest 
Advisory Committee and on a subcommittee looking at developing a Protection and 
Development Plan for Larose Forest. The UCPR has hired consultants to prepare 
the plan. In mid-November they held a meeting with foresters from South Nation 
Conservation and with Christine, to review the preliminary outline for the above 
plan. For more information about Larose Forest and on the progress of the proposed 
plan, please check the website at: http://www.ofnc.ca/conservation/larose/index.php. 
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Coalition for NCC Renewal 

Earlier this year, representatives of various organizations got together under the 
name Coalition for NCC Renewal (CNCCR). Stan Rosenbaum was the OFNC 
representative. The coalition was formed out of concern about the role of the 
National Capital Commission, and the lands they own and administer. Immediate 
reasons for the coalition’s formation were questions raised earlier this year by the 
newly-elected federal government about the role of the NCC (they even questioned 
whether the NCC should be dismantled). A three-member panel, called the NCC 
Mandate Review Panel, was established for this purpose. 

The coalition, currently representing 10 member groups, presented a brief to the 
NCC Mandate Review Panel at a public meeting on November 9. The brief 
addresses: Gatineau Park, Greenbelt lands, other lands (especially the disposal of 
lands declared surplus) and NCC governance. The brief supports the 2005 Master 
Plan for Gatineau Park, and calls upon the federal Parliament to grant proper legal 
status for the park, with legally-defined boundaries and national park or equivalent 
status. The brief supports two private member’s bills aimed at granting this legal 
status, that are already before Parliament: (Senate, S-210; Commons, C- 311). The 
brief proposes that the Greenbelt lands should also receive legal definition of their 
boundaries, and that the NCC should not be expected (as demanded in recent years 
by the Treasury Board) to raise part of its operating budget by declaring some lands 
to be surplus, but should receive adequate funding to carry out its mandate. 

In addition to being part of the coalition, the OFNC also supports a brief on Gatineau 
Park by a group calling itself the New Woodlands Preservation League. The 
NW PL’s brief presents a detailed historical background to the current status of 
Gatineau Park. Among other things, it credibly demonstrates that while about 17% 
of land areas within the park are nominally “owned" by the Province of Quebec, 
these lands are legally under NCC control as a result of an agreement in which 
Quebec was a willing partner. Hence, a commonly-expressed view that Quebec 
ownership is an obstacle to achieving legal protection of the Park’s boundaries is 
evidently mistaken, or is being used as an excuse to avoid making reforms. 

Other 

A letter was sent to the Municipality of Kawartha Lakes supporting better protection 
in their new Official Plan for alvar habitat on the Carden Plain. We also had some 
involvement in a proposal to expand a quarry on the Braeside alvar. 

Acknowledgment 

This report was based on Conservation Committee reports to Council and comments 
by Christine Hanrahanand Stan Rosenbaum. 
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News from the FWG: Fall 2006 


Christine Hanrahan 


Summer has come and gone at the garden, autumn is well entrenched and winter is 
just around the corner. As always, much has happened since the last update and this 
is your chance to catch up with the things we have done, the things we plan to do, 
and the animals and plants that make full use of the habitat we are maintaining. 


Backyard Garden News 

Jay Ladell’s five year plan for the garden is progressing and many of the major 
changes he outlined have occurred, although there is still much to be completed over 
the next year or two. This fall. Jay added more brick borders to the existing beds, 
and a new flag stone path was placed along the edge of the Woodland Walk section, 
which was extended last year. 



Jay has 
found 
that his 
time is 
increas¬ 
ingly 
taken up 
by work 
(the 
paying 
kind), 
his 

family 
and 
other 
activities 
and he 
has less 
time than 
he hoped 
to devote 

to the B YG. If anyone has good gardening experience, knows about native plants 
and can supervise a group of volunteers, you might be the new Backyard Garden 


Backyard Garden. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 
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Manager we are looking for. Jay assures us he will stay on until a replacement is 
found and he is willing to work with a new Manager for the first while. Jay is also 
committed to remaining on the FWG Management Committee. 

Work in the BYG takes place on Friday mornings from spring through fall. If you 
enjoy gardening with convivial company, want to learn more about native plants 
and/or gardening for wildlife, and have time to spare, why not volunteer? Contact 
FWG at 613-234-6767 and leave a message. 

The FWG is 
now 15 years 
old. There have 
been many 
changes since 
those early days 
and looking at 
old photographs 
of the site is 
eye-opening to 
say the least! 
Check out the 
photograph of 
the BYG as it 
looked back in 
1992. At the 
FWG, we have a 
binder crammed 
full of 
newspaper 
clippings, 

minutes from the early meetings, old photographs and other archival material. It is 
worth looking back occasionally to remind ourselves not only of how far we have 
come, but of changes that have occurred in philosophy, planning and approach to the 
garden. FW G received a lot of press in those far-off days. One of the cofounders, 
Jeff Harrison (with Peter and Judy Hall), wrote a weekly environmental column for 
the Ottawa Citizen with his wife Victoria Dickensen. In 1991, writing about the 
garden as it then was, they say: “At present most of the ground cover is grass which 
is mowed regularly. But that's soon going to change! What will the wildlife garden 
have in place of grass? Natural ground covers and a butterfly meadow. [The 
garden] will also have a new forest of native hardwoods and lots of shrubs along the 
edges and carpets of wildflowers. We plan to dam the stream above the valley to 


History 



BYG 1992. Photographer unknown. 
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put in a sedge meadow; down on the flat near the canal, a marsh complete with 
bulrushes and Wood Duck boxes will be built. Plans also call for lots of different 
bird nesting boxes including artificial holes for kingfishers and Bank Swallows and 
rock cribs for snakes, insects and chipmunks.” Well, not all those plans worked out, 
things changed as the realities and limitations of the site were discovered, and as our 
garden boundaries changed. At one point the FWG included the area Jeff describes 
as a future marsh, but excluded the Old Field. 

Events 

Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada (AAFC) held their annual fall open house to 
showcase the Central Experimental Farm, and FWG was on the itinerary of places to 
visit. Unfortunately, very few people stopped by. We counted about 25 visitors in 
the six hours we were open. Our own volunteers staffed the Interpretive Centre, 
ready to answer questions or give advice on wildlife and native plant gardening. For 
their part, AAFC set up a small canopy and table next to the FWG parking lot and 
staffed the area with volunteers who were unsure where the garden exactly was or 
what it was all about! Nobody’s fault, but a bit disappointing to us. I heard later that 
the open house was well attended in other parts of the farm. Perhaps the lack of 
visitors to the FWG was due to distance from the centre of activities (the Sir John 
Carling Building) and the generally cool and gloomy weather. Flowever, the visitors 
who did stop by were quite intrigued by the garden and what we were doing and 
asked some interesting questions. 

Managing the Garden 
Invasive species 

Dog-strangling Vine or DSV (Pale Swallowwort) continues to plague us, no surprise 
there. Flowever, a team of volunteers worked incessantly using various methods, to 
try and exert some control over this species. We will have to wait until next year to 
see whether any of this hard work has made a dent in the population. 

We asked AAFC to mow two small areas where DSV was the dominant plant. This 
was done in mid-summer and within weeks the DSV had returned as thick as ever, 
and very quickly produced flowers and later fruit (seeds). Meanwhile, volunteers 
used scythes (seemingly our new tool of choice) to cut back large swathes of the 
plant, mainly north of the Ash Woods. Newspaper was placed around trees and 
covered with mulch in an attempt to prevent new DSV growth. 

In the last issue I reported on the allelopathic effect of some goldenrod species on 
various plants (Hanrahan, 2006). While we don’t know for sure that this same effect 
is exerted on DSV, we did notice that goldenrod certainly inhibited its growth. This 
may be due more to the dense clonal stands formed by goldenrod which prevents 
anything from growing amongst them, even the prolific DSV. I have taken 
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photographs of sections of the garden where goldenrod has flourished amidst what 
was previously a monoculture of DS V and will use for comparison with these same 
sites in 2007. 

Butterfly Meadow 

Diane Lepage and her Butterfly Team have worked wonders with this area. They 
started off in spring by creating a new addition to the Butterfly Meadow, just west of 

the existing 
one. Here, 
next to the 
hackberry 
trees, they 
planted a 
variety of 
wildflowers 
known to be 
attractive to 
butterflies, 
including 
larval plants 
and 

nectaring 
plants. Once 
work on this 
area was 
completed 
they began 
rejuvenating 

part of the original Butterfly Meadow. A large section was rototilled and as many 
bits of DSV crown root as possible was removed. Clumps of goldenrod, asters and 
other species were transplanted to the site, and areas around the nearby trees were 
covered by newspapers and mulch. Two large Manitoba Maples were cut down to 
allow more sun to enter the area and a split rail fence was built. A rock pile gives 
butterflies and other insects a warm basking place, not to mention quick hiding spots 
for little critters like chipmunks. 

Pond 

Once again we have been agonizing over our pond. We veer between thinking it is 
so unhealthy that nothing will help it, to believing it is not that bad. Sandy contacted 
Carleton University to see if they had any students who might be interested in doing 
some research on the pond. Meanwhile, David Hobden, the only FWG volunteer 
with any real understanding of pond ecology, has been doing some more sampling of 



New fence. Butterfly Meadow. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 
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the pond this summer. Despite all the worry, we still have a good frog population 
and the ducks that visit regularly are finding food to eat. 

A fair number of insects can still be found in the pond or on the emergent vegetation, 
including lady beetles, mayflies, aquatic moths, and backswimmers. In time, we 
hope to have a better understanding of how to best manage this small but very 
important habitat. 

Old Field 

In order to maintain the old field habitat at an early stage of succession, it should be 
mowed every couple of years. Without this intervention it will eventually evolve 
into an area dominated by trees and shrubs. The field was last mowed in 2002 and it 
is long past due for another cut. In the intervening years, trees have started growing 
in and around the area. As Habitat Manager for the site, I initially planned to have 
the field mowed in October 2006, but with the phenomenal growth of goldenrods 
and the decrease in DSV around these stands, I decided to wait one more year. This 
way I can follow the growth and spread of both species through another growing 
season and see what, if anything, can by learned from this. 

Outside Help 

On October 6, a number of students from Nepean High School’s Branching Out 
program arrived at FWG to lend a hand. They spent the morning learning about 
invasive species, in particular our two favourites, DSV and buckthorn, by doing 
some hands-on work. They were a big help and we’ll always welcome more such 
visits! 

Signs 

Our new FWG sign by the parking lot now has a map of the garden in place. The 
other half of the sign provides space for putting up notices about events at the 
garden, information about plants and animals, and other interesting items. 

Problems 

Unlike spring’s near record number of fires, for the second year in a row, no fires 
occurred at FWG during the fall. 

Although not in the same category as fires, it is very annoying when visitors destroy 
vegetation. I’m sure most of them, if they think about it at all, would consider what 
they are doing, an improvement. Case in point: a year ago we blocked off part of the 
Bill Holland Trail along the Hedgerow and rerouted it to avoid pruning back some of 
the overhanging vegetation. All spring and summer it remained relatively unused, 
the shrubs were nicely filling in the gaps, and the grass along the trail was beginning 
to grow again. And then in fall someone decided to reopen the trail. I found 
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numerous large branches from many shrubs bent back or broken right off and tossed 
aside. The trail was widened to such an extent that other people began using it 
again, ignoring the blue trail signs directing them towards the south side of the pond. 
In other parts of the garden I discovered more well trod trails heading into thickets 
and cutting through the Ash Woods. We try hard to prevent new trails from being 
formed because the site is too small to sustain multiple trails without serious habitat 
fragmentation. One year, using cut buckthorn, I created large brush piles across 
some of these unwanted trails but they were constantly being dismantled. Some of 
the newer trails clearly lead into well used hidey-holes where quiet spots to drink 
beer have been created, and judging from the quantity of beer bottles, these sites are 
popular. 


Plants and Animals 
Birds 

In mid-August I cleaned out the Tree Swallow nest boxes and the results were 
surprising. Many nests were poorly constructed with a very thin grass layer and few 
feathers. 

However, I 
know that 
some of 
these boxes 
were 

successful 
because 
adults 
carrying 
food back to 
the nest or 
young birds 
looking out, 
were 

observed. 

Unusually, a 
number of 
Tree 

Swallows 
nested quite 
late, with 
young still 
being fed in 
the boxes by 
the end of 

the first Squirrel and Gray Treefrog. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 
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week in August, after the majority of swallows had left the garden. Thirty-eight nest 
boxes were checked, and 14 were successfully used by Tree Swallows. House 
Sparrows nested in five of the boxes, while others were unused or were 
unsuccessfully used. Some had Red Squirrels, bumble bees or wasps inside, and two 
contained White-footed Mice. A complete copy of the nest box report can be found 
at http://www.ofnc.ca/fletcher/our_animals/bird-boxes2006.php. 

The saga of Box 8-98: this box sits amidst a thick patch of wild raspberry and 
goldenrod and is reasonably well protected from human intrusion. Perhaps because 
of this, it proved to be a very popular spot. It was first used by a pair of Tree 
Swallows who successfully raised a brood there. Once they left, a family of Red 
Squirrels moved in sharing quarters with two Gray Treefrogs. 1 didn't clean out the 
box in August because of all the activity, but in October, I decided to have a quick 
check. Inside was a beautifully formed Tree Swallow nest, the best of the bunch for 
2006. On top of the nest was a tangle of fine grasses indicating some other occupant 
had taken possession. Sure enough, gentle prodding produced a White-footed 
Mouse who popped out and stared at me for about 10 seconds until I closed the box 
and retreated. 

Several interesting observations included a Northern Saw-whet Owl on October 18, 
and two sightings of a Barred Owl by Marilyn Ward, also in October. A year ago, in 
October 2005, another Barred Owl put on a show at the FWG for a group of atlas 
volunteers celebrating the end of the 5-year atlas project. 

September saw a good variety of warblers, primarily in the Ash Woods, including a 
number of Black-throated Blue Warblers. Later, a Common Snipe was reported to 
David Hobden but we were unable to verify the identification. A relative paucity of 
sparrows was reminiscent of last year. Small numbers of White-throated and White- 
crowned Sparrows arrived in early fall. Song Sparrows stayed around until mid- 
October, and a few Tree Sparrows were noted in late October. A Red-tailed Hawk, 
first spotted in late summer, has been seen regularly around the Arboretum and 
FWG, and was still present in November. This species has been commonly found 
around the CEF for the last six or seven years, usually in winter, but sometimes from 
summer right through to spring. 

Other Fauna 

The last Monarch Butterfly 1 saw at FWG, was on October 16 in the BYG, nectaring 
on remaining Phlox blossoms. Eastern Tailed Blues were found right through until 
September 15, although I continued to see the occasional one on the CEF through to 
about October 7. Cabbage Whites and Clouded Sulphurs were still present in early 
October. 
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The diversity of insects at FWG, while 
quite astonishing, is only the tip of the 
iceberg as far as number of species is 
concerned. Insect identification can 
be a challenge and we are happy if we 
can place to family, let alone to genus. 
Early fall was the time to find good 
numbers of the brilliant, metallic green 
Sweat Bees (Halictidae), nectaring 
with many syrphids (Flower Flies or 
Hover Flies) and various wasps and 
bees on goldenrod and aster. Polistes 
dominula wasps built a ‘highrise’ nest 
structure in the posts holding the Bill 
Holland sign near the Centre which 
was quite a sight to see! A list and 
photos of FWG insects is at: 
http://www.ofnc.ca/fletcher/alphabet/ 
insects/index _e.php 

Red Squirrel numbers appear to have 
increased dramatically at FWG in 
recent years. Little wonder when you 
consider the ample food supply, safe 
denning and nesting sites and few 
predators. Some years back an enterprising squirrel set up home in a nest box at the 
start of the Hedgerow right next to a large walnut tree and across from a second one 
by the pond. Several generations of squirrels have since guarded this excellent site! 
Both Eastern Gray and Red Squirrels enjoy the walnuts and thanks to the quantities 
dispersed and buried primarily by Gray Squirrels, the number of Black Walnut trees 
at FWG has doubled. Annie Belair did a survey in the summer, and found another 
33 trees to add to the 34 trees that Dale Crook counted on his initial inventory in 
2004 (http:/Avww.ofnc.ca/fletcher/our_plants/nut-inventory.php). 

A dead mink was found on November 10 by volunteers working on buckthorn 
control in the Ash Woods. It appears to be a young female and it had a small chest 
wound. How it arrived there is a mystery, but was perhaps chased and or killed by a 
dog. A sad end for such a beautiful animal. 

A few toads were still trilling in the pond on September 15, and one was found in a 
window well of the nearby Insect Quarantine Building, on November 8. I put him in 
the ravine where hopefully he will find a suitable hibernation site. Unlike some frog 
species, toads cannot produce the ‘anti-freeze’ necessary to prevent ice formation in 



Polistes nest. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 
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their body. Instead, they burrow deep into the ground, or beneath some well 
protected spot, such as a building, to wait out the winter below the frost line. 

FWG Volunteers 

W e are lucky with 
our volunteers— 
many end up staying 
with the project for 
a long time. We 
looked at some of 
these committed 
folk in previous 
issues, and now we 
look at another 
dedicated soul, 

Connie Clark. In 
fact, Connie was 
involved with the 
garden long before 
any of the present 
volunteers. She was 
one of the first 
people to help plant 
trees in the New 
Woods area when it 
was still a grassy 
lawn and the FWG 
had barely been 
born. However, in 
those pre-retirement 
days, Connie was 
pretty busy with 

other activities and it wasn’t until 2003 that she came back to the FWG. Connie’s 
heart is really with the forests and woods, but Marilyn Ward encouraged her to give 
the BYG work a try. She found it interesting but it was the Woodland Walk section 
that convinced her to remain. With the treed ravine on one side, tall shrubs on the 
other and a remarkable diversity of native woodland plants flourishing along the 
short trail, she was hooked. 

Connie actually began working on other parts of the BYG, doing a little bit of 
everything. It wasn’t until her second year with the project that she took on the 
Woodland W alk as her area of responsibility. By the third year, she decided to try 
looking after different sections, and focused on the Heritage Bed and the Rockery. 
For those of you who don’t know Connie, she is a terrific naturalist and her 



Connie Clark. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 
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knowledge of plants is extensive, and so the BYG has benefitted greatly from her 
experience and botanical know-how. The last few years she has also grown 
hundreds of plants from seed in her home, ready for the annual FWG Plant Sale. 

Asked why she 
continues coming 
every F riday, 

Connie replied that 
she likes the 
camaraderie, 
enjoys working in 
a beautiful setting 
with constant bird 
activity, and likes 
to feel a part of 
something that is 
so important. She 
said that helping 
create and 
maintain this little 
bit of “the country 
in the city” is 
compelling. She 
especially enjoys 
knowing that 
through her work, 

and the work of the other volunteers, she is making an oasis of peace and beauty, in 
particular for those people who are unable to get out to the countryside, but who can 
come to the garden and enjoy the sense of being away front the city. It is people like 
Connie who make the FWG such a great place to volunteer! 

Volunteer Opportunities 

If you are inspired by Connie’s tale of why she keeps on volunteering, perhaps you’d 
like to volunteer too. We can always use help in removing invasive species, planting 
trees, working in the BYG, or with any number of other activities. Why not contact 
us? (details above). Regular volunteer groups meet on Friday morning (BYG), 
Wednesday evening (Butterfly Meadow) and Sunday morning (the rest of the FWG), 
spring through fall. 

Acknowledgments 

As always, thanks to all the volunteers who make FWG happen! 
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FWG Details and Contact Information 

The FWG is located off Prince of Wales Drive on 
the Central Experimental Farm. For more 
information please visit the website at: 
http://www.ofnc.ca/fletcher.php. Brochures about 
the garden are available from the Centre on Friday 
mornings from spring through fall, Sunday 
afternoons in the summer, or during the week, June 
through August, when we have a summer employee. 
•FWG phone number: 613-234-6767 

• David Hobden, Chair, FWG Management 
Committee: dhobden@magma.ca 

•Jay Ladell, BYG Manager: jay_ladell@yahoo.com 

• Sandy Garland: website and information about the 
FWG: sgarland@magma.ca 

•Christine Hanrahan: bird and wildlife observations: 
vanessa@magma.ca 
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It’s Time for Another Index 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 

Trail and Landscape is 40. Much of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club history has 
been recorded on those pages. So has important information on local events and 
occurences, personal observations, scientific revisions and excursion antics. 

Over the years it became difficult to easily retrieve specific items in the wealth of 
information so, at age 20, the Club published an index to these volumes. It has 
proved to be an invaluable resource for myself (and previous editors) and for other 
Club members. 

Now that another 20 years has passed, it is time to compile another volume and the 
Publication Committee is in the process of doing just that, but we need some 
information from our members before we continue. 

The first volume was sent to all current members in the traditional “print format.” 
However with today’s technology, the Club is considering offering the index in 
possibly three different formats: print, CD, and web-based. Each format has its 
benefits, its production costs, and its long-term accessibilities/availabilities. 

In order to determine which format(s) is(are) desired, we are polling you. 

If you would like either a print or a personal disk copy, please let us know. We may 
be reached by email at (reddoch@magam.ca) or at the Club address ( www.ofnc.ca ), 
or by mail at: 

Joyce Reddoch 

548 Rivershore Crescent 

Gloucester, ON, K.1J 7Y7 

To make it easier for both our Webmaster and Publication Committee member, 
clearly state what format(s) you would like and, please write “T&L index request” in 
the subject window of your email message or on the front of your envelop. Your 
current address would also be helpful. 

In order for us to make an informed decision, we want all responses by April 30, 
2007. 
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Butterflies of the Ottawa District: 
103 species ... and counting 

Ross Layberry 

Twenty-five years ago Don Lafontaine, Peter Hall and I reported 94 species of 
butterflies which had been reported within the Ottawa District (Layberry et al., 

1982). We also listed eight species which we thought might occur in the District, but 
only one of these has yet been found. So much for predictions! 

In 1995, we broadened our horizons somewhat and began working on Butterflies of 
Canada (Layberry et al., 1998). By late 1996, when we finished assembling all the 
data for that publication, we had determined that the status of four of the 94 species 
known from Ottawa was wrong, or hypothetical at best, reducing that number to 90. 
But new species had been found, and others “created” by the taxonomic splitting, by 
other authors, of some of our species into two or more species, leaving us with 97 
species in Butterflies of Canada, and in the Checklist (Hall et al., 1996). And six 
more have been discovered since then, leaving us with the remarkable total of 103 
species that have been recorded within the 100 km diameter circle of the Ottawa 
District. 

Species dropped from the 1982 list 
Little Glassywing, Pompeius verna 

This species was included on the basis of a sight record in Gatineau Park, in 1970. 
Worn specimens of the Dun Skipper, Euphyes vestris, or the Northern Broken-Dash, 
Wallengrenia egeremel, could easily be mistaken for this small dark grey-brown 
species. The nearest records to Ottawa are in Northumberland County, 180 km 
southwest of the District, and the species has shown no sign of expanding its range in 
this direction, so it was removed from the list. 

Grizzled Skipper, Pyrgus centaureae 

This species was included on the basis of a specimen caught in the Constance Bay 
Sandhills in 1974, but it was destroyed on the spreading board. While the habitat in 
the Sandhills seems to be perfect for the southern subspecies of this skipper 
(sometimes considered to be a separate species), even in New York State it is found 
only in a few sandy barrens in the southern part of the state. Constance Bay has been 
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collected intensively over at least the last 70 years with no other sign of the species, 
so it was deleted from the list. 

Greenish Blue, Plebejus saepiolus 

This species had been collected in the Kazabazua Sandhills, just north of the District, 
and at other locations a little farther north. We found that the specimens had been 
taken during a study of insects that feed on Sweet fern ( Comptonia peregrina), i.e., 
in dry sandy habitats, and since that is not an uncommon habitat in the northern part 
of the District we felt that it was only a matter of time before the species was found 
within the District. However, an intensive search over several years failed to find it, 
even where it had been found before at Kazabazua, so it was dropped from the list 
(but see below). 

Hackberry Emperor, Asterocampa celtis 

A specimen of this species was located in the Canadian National Collection (CNC), 
labelled “City View, 14 September 1 924, F.H. Chermock.” City View is an old 
name for part of the city of Ottawa, off Merivale Road. Dr. Chermock was an 
American entomologist who visited Ottawa regularly in the 1920s and 1930s. So it 
seemed a reasonable assumption that the specimen was from Ottawa, until Don 
Lafontaine discovered that Dr. Chermock’s hometown, Pittsburgh, well within the 
range of the butterfly, also had a suburb called City View. So the Hackberry 
Emperor was deleted from the list (but see below). 

New species, 1982 - 2006 

Fiery Skipper, Hylephila phyleus 

On September 18, 2002, between noon and 1 p.m.. Max Larivee was photographing 
butterflies in the ornamental garden at the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa, and 
was fortunate enough to photograph a Fiery Skipper. This is a strongly migratory 
species, which each year flies as far north as extreme southwestern Ontario, and 
produces one or even two generations there, but is unable to overwinter north of the 
US Gulf states. It only occasionally reaches the Toronto area, and has previously 
been recorded only once east of there, at Presqu’ile Provincial Park. 

Delaware Skipper, Anatrytone logon 

The Delaware Skipper is a southern species which has been spreading north for some 
decades. Thirty years ago it had reached southern New York State. By the early 
1990s it was known in southern Ontario, north to about Toronto, and just north of 
the US border in Missisquoi County, Quebec, east of Montreal. On July 19, 1998, 
Peter Hall caught one, about 3 km south of Burritts Rapids, in Grenville County. In 
1999 he found it again in the same location, confirming that it is a resident species, 
and in 2000 it was reported from several other locations in Grenville County. On 
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Figure 1. Fiery Skipper. Photo by Maxim Larivee. 



Figure 2. Delaware Skipper. Photo by Christine Hanrahan. 
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July 22, 2003, a little south of Burritts Rapids, Peter found it within the southern 
edge of the District. It has since been taken at many locations in the District. The 
Delaware Skipper, especially the male, looks very much like an over-sized European 
Skipper, about a 30 mm wingspan, almost the size of a Hobomok Skipper ( Poanes 
hobomok), as compared with 21-25 mm for the European Skipper. It has now been 
reported many times in the District, including in Lanark County and the Outaouais. 

Giant Swallowtail, Papilio cresphontes 

On September 9, 1992, Steve Wendt and his family saw a large brownish-black 
butterfly at their house near North Gower. Christine Wendt was able to catch it, and 
they believed it to be a Giant Swallowtail. They confined it in a large aquarium in 
order to photograph it, and phoned me to come and confirm the identification. 

When I arrived, the whole family was beating the bushes around the garden; they had 
managed only one photograph before it had escaped. In those days before digital 
photography, it took about two weeks for the photograph to be developed, but when 
it finally came, it showed very clearly the unmistakeable underside pattern of the 
Giant Swallowtail. 

The species is known southern New York State (Shapiro, 1974) and from extreme 
southwestern Ontario, with only four records this side of Toronto. Its foodplants are 
in the Rutaceae, the citrus family, which also includes the northern Prickly Ash 
(Xanthoxylum americanum ), which is common here. It is very unlikely, however, 
that this specimen would have bred or overwintered here. This is the only record of 
the species in the District, although Jim Troubridge saw one in Grenville County, 
south of Burritts Rapids, in 2004. 

Eastern Tiger Swallowtail, Papilio glaucus 

In 1991 it was demonstrated (Elagen et al., 1991) that our subspecies of the Tiger 
Swallowtail, Papilio glaucus canadensis was best treated as a species distinct from 
the more southern subspecies Papilio glaucus glaucus. Ours became known as the 
Canadian Tiger Swallowtail, Papilio canadensis and the other the Eastern Tiger 
Swallowtail, Papilio glaucus. The Eastern Tiger Swallowtail is larger, up to a 
100 mm wingspan in southern Ontario. The black band on the inner margin of the 
hindwing is narrower, and the junction between this inner margin and the black 
stripe on the hindwing forms a rounded U-shape, as opposed to a narrow V in the 
Canadian Tiger Swallowtail, and the larval foodplants are different. 

The other major difference is that, in Canada, the Eastern Tiger Swallowtail has two 
generations per year, whereas the Canadian Tiger Swallowtail only one, from mid- 
May to late June. The Eastern Tiger Swallowtail ranges throughout the eastern US, 
into southern Ontario north and east to about Toronto. There were a few records 
from closer to here; for example Peter Hall reported it several times in the Chaffeys 
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Locks area in the 1990s. These records were in July and August, much too late to 
have been the Canadian Tiger Swallowtail. 

In mid-July 2000, and again in 2004, 1 saw Eastern Tiger Swallowtails several times 
in Grenville County, south of Burritts Rapids. On July 22, 2004 my wife Ruth saw 
one in our garden near Fitzroy Harbour, the first record for the District. Just two 
days later, on July 24,1 caught one, nectaring on Purple Loosestrife beside Cody 
Creek, near Manion Comers. I know of two other Ottawa District records. Jim 
Troubridge saw several on Fernbank Road, near Stittsville, in 2004, and Christina 
Lewis and Bob Bracken caught one off Flood Road near Brassils Creek on July 24, 
2006, which was photographed by Brenda Carter. 



Figure 3. Eastern Tiger Swallowtail. Photo by Brenda Carter. 


The above is the standard explanation of two distinct species. But recent research 
suggests a quite different picture. It seems to show that at the northern edge of its 
range, in Ontario and in the northern US, “ glaucus ” is actually a hybrid population 
intermediate between the Eastern and the Canadian Tiger Swallowtails, two species 
that are otherwise so distinct that the favourite larval foodplants, Tulip Tree 
(Liriodendron tulipifera) for glaucus, willow and aspen for canadensis, are toxic to 
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larvae of the other species. While it is not the usual larval foodplant, the larvae of 
both species can eat cherry, and this is the usual foodplant of the hybrid population. 
This picture suggests that in this case the whole species concept seems to have 
broken down. 

Spicebush Sw allow tail, Papilio troilus 

In mid-August, 2006, Jeff Skevington, a research scientist at the Experimental Farm, 
saw a Spicebush Swallowtail in the backyard of his home in Constance Bay. Jeff is 
from southern Ontario, and is quite familiar with the species. The butterfly landed 
twice on moist sand, and he observed it for about 30 seconds from three metres 
away. It was a bit tattered, probably as a result of flying, or being blown, several 
hundred kilometers, with chunks missing from both wings and with only one tail. He 
saw quite clearly the greenish-blue colour on the hind wing and the single row of pale 
spots on the forewing, both of which distinguish it from the only similar local 
species, the Black Swallowtail (Papilio polyxertes). 

The Spicebush Swallowtail is found in extreme southwest Ontario, with only a few 
records as far north as the Toronto area. But it is also known from Essex County, 
New York, only about 200 km southeast of Ottawa (Shapiro, 1974). Its foodplants 
are typical Carolinian forest trees and shrubs, so it could not possibly breed here. 

Juniper Hairstreak, Callophrys grynea 

This is the only species predicted to occur in Ottawa to have been found so far. On 
26 and 27 May, 1990, Francois Lessard, a young collector from Montreal, visited a 
location just below the Gatineau Escarpment, near Eardley, to search for it where 
there is a small stand of Eastern Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana), the larval 
foodplant of the Juniper Hairstreak. Given that the butterfly is not known from 
closer than Frontenac County, and that both the trees and the butterflies have had to 
survive along the escarpment since the end of the Hypsithermal (a warm, dry period 
between 9,000 and about 6,000 years ago), this required a great deal of optimism on 
his part But he succeeded, and caught several specimens. Both Peter Hall and I 
visited the site during the following week and also saw the Juniper Hairstreak. 

The Juniper Hairstreak, on the upperside, is dark brown. The hindwing underside is 
bright green with white and brown bands. It cannot be mistaken for any other 
species. 

Summer Azure, Celastrina neglecta 

In 1994 and 1995, two publications (Pratt et al., 1994; Wright, 1995) proposed that 
the familiar Spring Azure, Celastrina ladon, was in reality a complex of six closely 
related species. One of these newly recognized species was what had always been 
considered to be the second generation of the Spring Azure. It is now known as the 
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Summer Azure. It flies in July and early August, with rarely a second generation in 
September. It tends to favour woods edges rather than interiors. We had mentioned 
in the 1982 article that the Spring Azure seems to be most common around stands of 
Meadowsweet (Spiraea alba). I have found that this woods-edge shrub is the 
commonest local foodplant of the Summer Azure. Like most azures, the females 
oviposit on flower buds, and the larvae eat the developing flowers. 

I have always had a problem with accepting the Summer Azure as a distinct species. 
It seems illogical to me that a species would “choose” to remain in its most 
vulnerable state longer than is absolutely necessary. This delay is not related to the 
blooming period of a single foodplant. While Meadowsweet blooms only in July, 
the Summer Azure also uses late-blooming viburnums and dogwoods, and both 
groups have early-blooming species that would be available for egg laying in May. I 
know of no other North American butterfly which overwinters as a pupa and then 
delays its emergence until mid-summer; all our other species that overwinter as 
pupae emerge no later than mid-May. And all our other single-brooded July species 
overwinter as eggs or small larvae, and take at least two months to develop to the 
adult stage. 

In an attempt to resolve this, in 2003 and 2004 I reared almost 200 Summer Azure 
larvae and, after heavy losses to parasites, and two late-August emergences, I 
obtained 54 pupae. I overwintered these in an insulated box taped to the inside of a 
north-facing basement window, which remained all winter about halfway between 
inside and outside temperatures, usually between -10° and 0° C. Both years, in April 
when I brought them into the house to simulate a sudden spring, about 70% of them 
emerged within the first seven days, some within the first 24 hours, all looking like 
normal Spring Azures. The others never emerged, having died during the winter. 

The one Spring Azure larva that I reared emerged, in the house, in late June, looking 
exactly like a Summer Azure. This is just what you would expect if the Summer and 
Spring Azures together constituted one double-brooded species. None of this is 
conclusive; the pupae could have been affected by the unnatural temperature and 
humidity regimes that they experienced. However, it certainly shows that much 
more work is needed on this species group with attention paid to keeping the larvae 
and pupae in a more natural environment 

Cherry Gall Azure, Celastrina serotina 

Another new species proposed in the 1994-5 publications was the Cherry Gall 
Azure, although it was not formally described as Celastrina serotina until 2005. The 
main distinguishing characteristic is its larval foodplant; its larvae eat only the galls 
caused by mites on leaves of Choke Cherry (Prunus virginiana) and Black Cherry 
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Figure 4. Cherry Gall Azure. Photo by Tony Rapati. 



Figure 5. Cherry Gall Azure larva. Photo by Ross Layberry. 
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(Prunus serotina). In a tiny range map in one of the publications (Wright, 1995), 
there was a dot corresponding roughly to Ottawa, but no other information. The 
only significant difference between adults of the Cherry Gall Azure and the Spring 
Azure is the flight season, the single generation of the Cherry Gall Azure flying a 
few weeks later than the Spring Azure, meaning very late May to mid-June in 
Ottawa. At this time, any surviving Spring Azures would be very worn, but Cherry 
Gall Azures would be fresh. 

On July 3, 2001, at my home near Fitzroy Harbour, I noticed a small Black Cherry 
tree, whose leaves were covered with galls. On examining it I found a fifth instar 
larva eating a gall, attended by four tiny ants. It was very similar to larvae of the 
Spring Azure, and pupated on July 8. I attempted to overwinter it, but it died in the 
spring. In 2002 and 2003, I caught a small number of fresh Cherry Gall Azures in 
early June. In 2003 and 2004, I found many more larvae on galls on Black and 
Choke Cherry, at home as well as at 10 other locations, and reared about 100, 
producing 66 pupae. Nine of these produced adults in July of the same year, in an 
average of 13 days after pupation. The rest were overwintered, and 22 emerged the 
following year, after 6-13 days of “spring.” Again, the July specimens looked like 
Summer Azures and the spring ones like normal Cherry Gall Azures. More work is 
needed here as well. 

Greenish Blue, Plebejus saepiolus 

Two specimens were found recently in the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto, taken 
at Masham Mills, Quebec, on June 25, 1935, by F.P. Ide, a well-known forest 
entomologist. The name Masham Mills was changed in 1938 to St-Francois-de- 
Masham, but beyond that nothing is known of the exact location. The species needs 
to be reinstated on the Ottawa list. 

American Snout, Libylheana carinenta 

On September 8, 1 984, on the Goulburn Forced Road in Kanata Woods, 1 
encountered several mixed groups of butterflies mud-puddling around large puddles. 
One looked unfamiliar; too big for a crescent, too small for an anglewing. I was able 
to get close enough to see two large whitish marks on the forewing underside and, 
more importantly, an elongated “snout”, the elongated palpi which make the front of 
the head protrude almost a quarter of an inch beyond the antennae. There was no 
doubt that it was an American Snout. This species is a migrant, sometimes breeding 
in Canada, especially at Point Pelee where Hackberry (Celtis occidentals), its larval 
foodplant, is common. 

Gorgone Checkerspot, Chlosyne gorgone 

On June 6, 1996, Paul Catling caught a worn specimen of the Gorgone Checkerspot, 
at the intersection of Highways 16 and 43, just north of Kemptville, in Grenville 
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County but within the Ottawa District. I made several trips to the locality in July 
1996, initially looking for larvae, and on July 5 found several large groups, most on 
Black-eyed Susan (Rudbeckia hirta), but a few on asters ( Aster lanceolata and A. 
novae-angliae). Adults were flying again on July 16 and 25. That location is now 
gone, totally obliterated in 1997-8 by the construction of the new Highway 416/43 
interchange, but fortunately by then other sites had been found. 

Within a few years, 15 sites were discovered in Grenville County, one in Leeds 
County and one on Paden Road, Carleton County (now the City of Ottawa). At these 
other locations the larval foodplants seem to be only Black-eyed Susan, which is 
more abundant than at the original site; most were found by driving around looking 
for concentrations of Black-eyed Susan during its blooming period. However, the 
butterfly has become increasingly difficult to find in recent years; possibly the spate 
of discoveries in the 1990s coincided with a sudden dramatic surge in populations, 
and it has now returned to the low populations which for so long enabled it to escape 
discovery. 



Figure 6. Gorgone Checkerspot. Photo by Peter Hall. 


The Gorgone Checkerspot is mainly a prairie species, whose larval foodplants in the 
west are usually sunflowers ( Helianthus spp.). There are a few records from the 
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Toronto area in the 1890s, and one from White River, Algoma District, Ontario in 
1907. These old records suggest that it may have once existed in southwestern 
Ontario prairies and savannah. It may also have persisted in eastern Ontario from 
pre-settlement times, when open sandy areas were more widespread as a result of fire 
and in connection with the agricultural practices of the St. Lawrence Iroquois. 

The Gorgone Checkerspot is smaller than our other two Checkerspot species. The 
upperside is similar, but a little darker. The hindwing underside has a zigzag pattern 
of white bars and chevrons, quite unlike the other two species. See also Catling & 
Layberry, 1998. 

Pearl Crescent, Phyciodes tharos 

In the 1980s, two papers (Oliver, 1980; Scott, 1986) proposed that the Pearl 
Crescent, one of our most abundant butterflies, was actually two distinct species. 

This division took some years to be totally accepted, and the determination of the 
correct scientific name for the northern entity took even longer. Eventually, our 
familiar species came to be known as the Northern Crescent, Phyciodes cocyta, 
while the more southern species retained the old names of Pearl Crescent, Phyciodes 
lharos. This was all very interesting but of little concern to us in Ottawa because we 
“knew” that the Pearl Crescent lived in the US, and in Canada only in extreme 
southern Ontario. But on July 22, 1995, Paul Catling found several specimens in his 
garden near Metcalfe, and at several nearby locations. Later that year a concerted 
effort by several enthusiasts found many more colonies. A search of collections for 
earlier specimens of the species found very few, the earliest being ones taken at 
Eardley and Lac Philippe by Francois Lessard, in 1990. So it seems likely that it has 
been expanding its range northward in recent decades. 

Unlike the Northern Crescent, which is found in virtually any open area, the Pearl 
Crescent seems to be confined to dry, often disturbed grassy areas, with an 
abundance of nectar plants, often the same localities where the Tawny Crescent, 
Phyciodes hatesii, is found. Many apparently suitable sites lack the butterfly (have 
not yet been found by the species?). It has three generations per year, in late May, 
July, and September, neatly fitting between and around the two generations of the 
Northern Crescent that peak in June and again in August. Its most common 
foodplant in the Ottawa area is Ciliolate Aster (Aster ciliolatus). It can most easily 
be distinguished from the Northern Crescent by its slightly smaller size, and by the 
fact that males have black-tipped antennae; Northern Crescents of both sexes have 
orange-tipped antennae. Also, the Pearl Crescent has smaller open orange areas on 
the hindwing upperside, and the dark crescent, on the edge of the hindwing, is a dark 
purplish-brown in colour. Unfortunately, both species are variable, with 
considerable overlap in pattern. Females in particular are very difficult to positively 
separate from the Northern Crescent. See also Catling, 1997. 
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Figure 7. Pearl Crescent. Photo by Ross Layberry. 


Hackberry Emperor, Asterocampa celtis 

On July 19, 2006, near the end of the Bill Holland Trail on Petrie Island, Steve 
Ansell saw two Hackberry Emperor butterflies and photographed one. The next day, 
Tom Hanrahan also saw two at the same place. This location is at the most easily 
accessible of several stands of Hackberry ( Celtis occidentalis) on the island. The 
butterfly does not migrate, and is never found away from Hackberry, its larval 
foodplant, so there can be no doubt that it is a resident of the Ottawa District. It is 
otherwise known from southern Ontario, and from a few locations near Kingston and 
Montreal. 

Species whose status has changed since 1982 
Mottled Du sky wing, Erynnis martial is 

This species was last seen at Constance Bay by Jeff Crolla on June 1, 1996. It has 
since disappeared, almost certainly wiped out by Bacillus thuringiensis (Bt) spraying 
against the Gypsy Moth. A second colony had been discovered in the Burnt Lands, 
near Almonte, in 1985; it was checked again in 2003 and very few specimens were 
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seen. Its status is now extremely rare and local. Most other eastern Canadian 
populations of this species have disappeared in the past 20 years. 



Figure 8. Hackberry Emperor. Photo by Steve Ansell. 


Leonard’s Skipper, Hesperia leonardus 

This species seems to be missing from some of its old localities, and only present in 
very small numbers when seen. Status is now uncommon-rare, local. 

Tawny-edged Skipper, Polites themistocles 

The second generation of this species, previously known only from southwestern 
Ontario, was reported by Peter Hall, on August 29, 1999 (5 specimens) at Chaffeys 
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Locks. It was also seen by Linda Jeays at Bells Corners on August 22, 2006 (3 
specimens), and on Flewellyn Road on August 28 (2 specimens), the first second 
generation records for the District. 

Crossline Skipper, Polites origenes 

In recent years this species has been seen regularly, sometimes in good numbers, in 
dry areas as well as any kind of damp or wet environment. The status should be 
changed to uncommon. 

Broad-winged Skipper, Poanes viator 

There are now many colonies known all over the District; its status now is locally 
common. 

Dion Skipper, Euphyes dion 

This species is definitely spreading into the District. There are now at least 15 
colonies known, including at least one in the Outaouais, near Luskville. Several of 
these are at sedge patches which were investigated thoroughly for viator in the 
1980s. It would not have been missed then, had it been present; it is a much more 
conspicuous species than viator. Its status is now locally uncommon. 

Common Roadside Skipper, Amblyscirtes vialis 

This tiny black species is now seen regularly, in small numbers, at many locations. 

Its status is now uncommon. 

Clouded Sulphur, Colias philodice 

This species was never common in early summer, but used to always produce a very 
large last generation in August and September. It used to be that clover fields in 
early September would often be alive with yellow butterflies. But in 2000 the 
expected large numbers did not appear and I have not seen them since. Its status 
should be revised to uncommon in spring and summer, common later. 

Pink-edged Sulphur, Colias interior 

There have been few recent records of this species. This is partly due to the Mer 
Bleue being off-limits in recent years, but at several other locations where it used to 
be seen regularly in small numbers, it now seems to be absent. The status is now 
very local, uncommon-rare. 

Edwards’ Hairstreak, Satyrium edwardsii 

This species has not been seen again at either of the previously described locations. 
However, a large colony was discovered in 1982, just outside the Gatineau Park near 
the foot of Luskville Falls. It was still going strong in 2003. Its status is now 
extremely local, uncommon. 
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Brown Elfin, Callophrys augustinus 
Hoary Elfin, Callophryspolia 

These two species have been reduced to very small numbers at the Constance Bay 
sandhills, previously the best place to find them, almost certainly by the spraying of 
Bt aginst the Gypsy Moth. The numbers of a third Elfin species, the Eastern Pine 
Elfin, Callophrys niphon, are also reduced, but not so severely; apparently the 
solidly pine areas of the sandhills were not sprayed as thoroughly as other areas. 

The status of all three species is unchanged elsewhere in the District. 

Henry’s Elfin, Callophrys henrici 

Like the previous two species, this Elfin is now rare at Constance Bay. In other 
places the species has adapted to use as a larval foodplant the very invasive alien 
shrub. Glossy Buckthorn, Rhamnus frangula. This has allowed it to colonise a very 
different habitat, second growth, often wet woodland, in many cases within the limits 
of the old City of Ottawa. Its status is still uncommon and local, but there are now 
many more colonies than before. See also Catling et. al, 1998. 

Eastern Tailed Blue, Everes comyntas 

This species is the real success story of the last twenty-five years. It had always been 
known in the Ottawa District as a very rare stray, always as singletons or in very 
small numbers. In no case, when the location was checked later, were more 
specimens found, i.e. it had not bred locally. It stayed that way until about 1998. 

But in 1999, several local populations were found that were large enough to form 
temporary breeding colonies, i.e. at least two generations in the year. Two were 
checked for more specimens in 2000, but again without success. But in 2001, 2002 
and 2003, Linda Jeays (Jeays, 2003; Jeays, 2004) documented the presence of the 
species each year at exactly the same two locations near Richmond, proving 
conclusively that they were overwintering in the Ottawa District. Linda has now 
recorded the species at one location in six consecutive years. In the last two years 
the butterfly has become more and more widespread, with records from Grenville 
County, Casselman, Fitzroy Harbour, the Champlain Lookout, Luskville and many 
places in between. 

The Eastern Tailed Blue is a tiny butterfly, varying from 19 to 25 mm wingspan. 
Males are purplish-blue above, females are very dark brown, almost black. In both 
sexes, the underside is light grey with several groups of tiny black spots, and two 
larger orange-capped black spots near the base of a fine hair-like tail, visible also on 
the upperside in the female, and sometimes in the male. There are three or possibly 
four generations, from late May to late September. The numbers increase 
dramatically throughout the year, with most observations coming in August and 
September; they were still going strong on October 8, 2006! The larval foodplants 
are many different legumes, including locally Alfalfa ( Medicago sativa). Cow Vetch 
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(Vida cracca), and especially Alsike Clover (Trifolium hybridum). Its status is now 
uncommon, and widespread. 



Figure 9. Eastern Tailed Blue. Photo by Jeff Crolla. 


Tawny Crescent, Phydodes batesii 

This species has not changed much in the Ottawa District, but it appears that the 
Ottawa Valley may be the last refuge for the species in northeastern North America; 
in most of eastern North America, it has disappeared. More colonies have been 
discovered near Ottawa, some with large populations, especially in the Marlborough 
Forest. I have seen no evidence that populations are decreasing here. The status 
should be revised to very local and common. 

Mourning Cloak, Nymphalis antiopa 

This well-known species appears to be declining in numbers throughout eastern 
Ontario. It used to always be the first and last butterfly that I would see each year at 
home, but I have not seen one there since 2000. I no longer know anywhere that I 
can go and confidently expect to see one, and I have not seen the large colonies of 
larvae for about twenty years; I used to see them regularly. Status should be revised 
to uncommon. 
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Appalachian Brown, Satyrodes appalachia 

We now know that the Appalachian Brown is often seen in dry woodlands as well as 
in shaded sedgy woods margins. Since discovering this, we have often found that 
specimens in many areas which would previously have been assumed to be the 
Northern Pearly-Eye, Enodia anthedon, have proved to be the Appalachian Brown. 
The status is now locally uncommon. 
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Checklist of Butterflies of the Ottawa Disrict 

There have been many name changes since 1982, to both common and scientific 
names. This list has been made up-to-date as of 1998, to agree with the names in 
Butterflies of Canada. There have been only a few changes to scientific names since 
then, and most are not yet universally accepted. Subspecific names have been 
included only when the local subspecies is not the nominate one. 

Superfamily HESPERIOIDEA 
Family HESPERIIDAE - Skippers 
Subfamily Pyrginae - Pyrgine Skippers 

1. Silver-spotted Skipper - Epargyreus clarus 

2. Northern Cloudywing - Thorybes pylades 

3. Dreamy Dusky wing - Erynnis icelus 

4. Juvenal’s Duskywing - Erynnis juvenaiis 

5. Mottled Duskywing - Erynnis martialis 

6. Columbine Duskywing - Erynnis lucilius 

7. Common Sootywing - Pholisora catullus 

Subfamily Heteropterinae - Intermediate Skippers 

8. Arctic Skipper - Carterocephalus palaemon mandan 

Subfamily Hesperiinae - Branded Skippers 

9. Least Skipper - Ancyloxypha numitor 

10. European Skipper - Thymelicus lineola 

11. Fiery Skipper - Hylephila phyleus 

12. Leonard’s Skipper - Hesperia leonardus 

13. Indian Skipper - Hesperia sassacus 

14. Peck’s Skipper - Politespeckius 

15. Tawny-edged Skipper - Polites themistocles 
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PLACE: St. Basil's Church 

Enter from Maitland Avenue (east side), 
just north of the Queensway (a 7 minute walk). 

BUS ACCESS: Take bus number 85 (which passes along Carling 
Avenue) and get off at Maitland Avenue. Walk south on 
Maitland (towards the Queensway) for 0.5km. 

St. Basil's is on your left (east side). 

Or take bus #156, which passes along Maitland 
and stops near St. Basil's. 

RESERVATIONS: To order tickets, fill in the Order Form and send it 
along with a cheque before 28 April 2007 to: 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
Box 35069 Westgate P.O. 

Ottawa, ON, K1Z 1A2 


A limited number of tickets will be available (at the door) on 28 April 2007 











SOIREE 

Wine & Cheese Party 

Saturday, 28 April 2007, at 7:30 p.m. 

• Selection of wines • Non-alcoholic punch • Cheese & crackers 
• Cookies & cake • Tea, Coffee • Fruit 

Join us for some fun at our annual festive evening and mingle with 
fellow naturalists. 

Celebrate with the honoured Winners of our Annual Awards. 

All our photographers and artists are invited to exhibit their works Prizes 
will be awarded to the "Peoples Choice." 

Mounted pictures are preferred. Un-mounted photographs (4"x 6" minimum) 
are acceptable providing we can mount these temporarily onto Bristol board. 
Exhibits may be brought to St. Basil's between 4:00 and 7:00 p.m. on the 
day of the Soiree and taken away at the end of the evening. If you have any 
questions concerning transporting these items, phone Phil Jeffreys (613-721-0139). 

Children of OFNC members (in primary or high school) as well as members 
of the Macoun Field Club are invited to bring their own natural 
history displays. An experienced naturalist will talk to each child about 
their project. 


NAME:_ 

address T 

_PHONE: (613)_ 

Do you expect to exhibit photographs or art? Yes No Maybe 
Will your child/children be preparing an exhibit? Yes No Maybe 

Tickets Required: Adult(s).@ $10.00; Child (under 18).@ $4.00 

CHEQUE ENCLOSED FOR $.. 





















16. Crossline Skipper - Polites origines 

17. Long Dash Skipper - Polites mystic 

18. Northern Broken-Dash - Wallengrenia egeremet 

19. Delaware Skipper - Anatrytone logon 

20. Mulberry Wing - Poanes massasoit 

21. Hobomok Skipper - Poanes hobomok 

22. Broad-winged Skipper - Poanes viator 

23. Dion Skipper - Euphyes dion 

24. Two-spotted Skipper - Euphyes bimacula 

25. Dun Skipper - Euphyes vestris metacomet 

26. Pepper and Salt Skipper - Amblyscirtes hegon 

27. Common Roadside Skipper - Amblyscirtes vialis 

Superfamily PAPILIONOIDEA 

Family PAPILIONIDAE - Parnassians and Swallowtails 
Subfamily Papilioninae - Swallowtails 

28. Black Swallowtail - Papilio polyxenes asterius 

29. Giant Swallowtail - Papilio cresphontes 

30. Eastern Tiger Swallowtail - Papilio glaucus 

31. Canadian Tiger Swallowtail - Papilio canadensis 

32. Spicebush Swallowtail - Papilio troilus 

Family PIERIDAE - Whites and Sulphurs 
Subfamily Pierinae - Whites, Marbles, and Orangetips 

33. Checkered White - Pontia protodice 

34. Mustard White - Pieris oleracea 

35. Cabbage White - Pieris rapae 

36. Olympia Marble - Euchloe olympia 

Subfamily Coliadinae - Sulphurs 

37. Clouded Sulphur - Colias philodice 

38. Orange Sulphur - Colias eurytheme 

39. Pink-edged Sulphur - Colias interior 

40. Little Yellow - Eurema lisa 

Family LYCAENIDAE - Harvesters, Coppers, Hairstreaks, and Blues 
Subfamily Miletinae Harvesters 

41. Harvester - Feniseca tarquinius 

Subfamily Lycaeninae - Coppers 

42. American Copper - Lycaena phlaeas americana 

43. Bronze Copper - Lycaena hyllus 
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44. 


Bog Copper - Lycaena epixanthe michiganensis 


Subfamily Theclinae - Hairstreaks 

45. Acadian Hairstreak - Satyrium acadicum 

46. Coral Hairstreak - Satyrium titus 

47. Edwards’ Hairstreak - Satyrium edwardsii 

48. Banded Hairstreak - Satyrium calanus falacer 

49. Hickory Hairstreak - Satyrium caryaevorum 

50. Striped Hairstreak - Satyrium liparops strigosum 

51. Juniper Hairstreak - Callophrys grynea 

52. Brown Elfin - Callophrys augustinus 

53. Hoary Elfin - Callophryspolia 

54. Henry’s Elfin - Callophrys henrici 

55. Eastern Pine Elfin - Callophrys niphon clarki 

56. Grey Hairstreak - Strymon melinus 

57. Early Hairstreak - Erora laeta 

Subfamily Polyommatinae - Blues 

58. Eastern Tailed Blue - Everes comyntas 

59. Spring Azure - Celastrina ladon lucia 

60. Summer Azure - Celastrina neglecta 

61. Cherry Gall Azure - Celastrina serotina 

62. Silvery Blue - Glaucopsyche lygdamus couperi 

63. Greenish Blue - Plebejus saepiolus arnica 

Family NYMPHAL1DAE - Brush-footed Butterflies 
Subfamily Libytheinae - Snouts 

64. American Snout - Libytheana carinenta bachmanii 

Subfamily Argynninae - Fritillaries 

65. Variegated Fritillary - Euptoieta claudia 

66. Great Spangled Fritillary - Speyeria cybele 

67. Aphrodite Fritillary - Speyeria aphrodite winni 

68. Atlantis Fritillary - Speyeria atlantis 

69. Bog Fritillary - Boloria eunomia dawsoni 

70. Silver-bordered Fritillary - Boloria selene atrocostalis 

71. Meadow Fritillary - Boloria bellona 

72. Freija Fritillary - Boloria freija 

Subfamily Melitaeinae - Checkerspots and Crescents 

73. Gorgone Checkerspot - Chlosyne gorgone carlota 

74. Silvery Checkerspot - Chlosyne nycteis 
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75. Harris’s Checkerspot - Chlosyne harrisii 

76. Pearl Crescent - Phyciodes tharos 

77. Northern Crescent - Phyciodes cocyta 

78. Tawny Crescent - Phyciodes batesii 

79. Baltimore Checkerspot - Euphydryas phaeton 

Subfamily Nymphalinae - Anglewings, Tortoiseshells, Thistle Butterflies, and 
Peacocks 

80. Question Mark - Polygonia interrogationis 

81. Eastern Comma - Polygonia comma 

82. Satyr Comma - Polygonia satyrus 

83. Green Comma - Polygonia faunus 

84. Grey Comma - Polygonia progne 

85. Compton Tortoiseshell - Nymphalis vaualhum j-album 

86. Mourning Cloak - Nymphalis antiopa 

87. Milbert’s Tortoiseshell - Nymphalis milberti 

88. American Lady - Vanessa virginiensis 

89. Painted Lady - Vanessa cardui 

90. Red Admiral - Vanessa atalanta rubria 

91. Common Buckeye - Junonia coenia 

Subfamily Limenitidinae - Admirals 

92. White Admiral - Limenitis arthemis 

93. Viceroy - Limenitis archippus 

Subfamily Apaturinae - Emperors 

94. Hackberry Emperor - Asterocampa celtis 

Subfamily Satyrinae- Satyrs and Wood-Nymphs 

95. Northern Pearly-Eye - Enodia anthedon 

96. Eyed Brown - Satyrodes eurydice 

97. Appalachian Brown - Satyrodes appalachia leeuwi 

98. Little Wood-Satyr - Megisto cymela 

99. Common Ringlet - Coenonympha tullia inornata 

100. Common Wood-Nymph - Cercyonis pegala nephele 

101. Chryxus Arctic - Oeneis chryxus strigulosa 

102. Jutta Arctic - Oeneis jutta ascerta 

Subfamily DANAINAE - Milkweed Butterflies 

103. Monarch - Danaus plexippus 
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The Absence of Snow 


Robert W. Nero 

Everywhere the grass lies heavy and sullen, 
a wonderous undulating carpet 
burdened with time and summer’s growth 
now laid down by frost and cold winds. 

My dog bounds freely ahead where earlier 
he could hardly be seen and 1 
stride across the meadow on lightened feet 
enthralled by this unseasonably warm weather. 
This novel November grass confounds me 
for I’m fumbling for terms to suitably 
describe its colour and texture: 
auburn, burnished, bronzed, golden, grown grey; 
I need a thesaurus for these luscious 
fallen fronds . . . sandy? beige? straw? 

Not colourous, just more subtle than 
we’re used to seeing for all the green 
has gone but winter is late in coming. 

We need the contrast of snow to lift up 
these calm, quiet colours, but then 
the brown grass will be buried beneath 
winter’s full fallen weight. 


Exerpt from Growing Old Together and other poems, published by Natural Heritage 
Books, Toronto. 2005 (www.naturalheritagebooks.com). 
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How to ‘do’ a bridge 

Frederick W. Schueler, Aleta Karstad, Jamie Proctor. Ryan Hawke 
Bishops Mills Natural History Centre, RR#2 Bishops Mills, Ontario K.0G 1T0. 

(613)258-3107 <bckcdb@istar.ca> 

"Among her equipment Carla carried another essential item, a breathless interest in 
natural phenomena. This is often lacking, and without it the wilderness can be a 
bleak place. What astonished her on this walk from Vakkotavare to Teusajaure was 
the wonderful clouds and the delectably cold weather. In California such delights 
were rare, and she was able to appreciate them at their full value. I was so 
accustomed to them myself as to have become blase, and I was glad to have my 
attitude to them refreshed. ” R.P. Lister, 1965. The Hard Way to Haparanda. 
p 167. (Harcourt Brace & World, New York. 256pp.) 

Those who pretend to grow up abandon the creatures appealing to youth—frogs, 
salamanders, snakes, turtles, mussels, snails, leeches, and crayfish—for the pursuit of 
goals or taxa that they consider to be economically important, glamourous, or 
especially threatened. This leaves the study of common herps and “macro”- 
invertebrates to a few simple-minded connoisseurs of the conspicuous, who must try 
to make up in effectiveness what they lack in numbers. 

Many of these conspicuous but disregarded species are found in flowing water, and 
streams are the dispersal pathways by which they move between lakes and wetlands. 
A stream is the archetypical continuum, as classically expounded by H.B.N. Hynes, 
in The Ecology of Running Waters (1970). It goes without saying that to truly know 
a stream you should proceed along its entire course by swimming, floating, wading, 
shore-walking, skiing, and canoeing, in diverse water levels in every season (Poem 
1). Every meander or riffle may support a species not found elsewhere in the reach 
or in the stream, every month has its specific biological events, every year is 
different, and rare species are especially likely to have sporadic distributions. 
Repeated surveys of streams are important, because of the changes wrought by 
invasive species, sedimentation, and pollution. 

But there’s an enormous number of streams, and thorough longitudinal surveys often 
require switching between modes of transport when water depth or speed changes 
from one reach to another. In these automobile-mad days, numerous points along 
streams are uniquely accessible at bridges, where the stream can be quickly reached 
by vehicle, where a publicly owned road allowance makes access unambiguously 
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legal, and where the constriction of the abutments and shade of the span often 
produce a diversity of habitats. Other advantages of bridges as sampling sites 
include their replicability for others who come after, handy proximity to gear left in 
the vehicle, and an unambiguous rendezvous for canoe or wading surveys between 
roads. In weedy rivers, the best place to look for bottom-dwelling animals is often in 
the unvegetated shade under a bridge. Species that require cover may inhabit only 
the riffles created by the rocky fill often placed under a bridge to prevent erosion, 
and during flooding the constriction of the bridge often creates eddies where drifted 
shells accumulate. On the Shield, the concrete of an old bridge or dam may add 
enough calcium carbonate to the water to increase the populations of shelly species 
below it. 1 

When the senior authors began working with unionids in 1995 we were seized by the 
desire to improve our knowledge of their distributions—and that of our other taxa of 
interest—by visiting every bridge in eastern Ontario—and of as much of the adjacent 
central and northern parts of the province as we can find time for, as well as nearby 
Quebec and New York. The last survey of the unionids of the Ottawa Valley was by 
Francis Robert Latchford, during the drought of 1 881 (Latchford 1882). Most of 
Latchford’s specimens, and all of his field notes, are apparently lost, 2 so we have 
only his published account to compare with what we’re finding now. The 
irremediable sadness of the loss of his material inspires us to make every effort to 
see that our data aren’t similarly lost. 


1 . . old concrete dams, old concrete bridges, old concrete slabs, and limestone 

outcropping areas . . . undergo significant weathering ... to form calcium carbonates, 
thus increasing the pH of downstream habitats and providing important components 
for molluscan shell growth. Over the years, I have observed significant mussel or 
snail populations associated with old concrete structures . . . often now, 1 see 
relatively large populations of some species or evidence of recent reproduction only 
in such locations. I am becoming extremely concerned about the continued viability 
of even ‘common’ mussel and snail populations throughout my work area ... Is acid 
precipitation having an increasing impact on freshwater ecosystems along the 
Atlantic Seaboard and possibly other areas of North America? If the answer is yes, 
then we have some major problems facing us.” John Alderman, North Carolina, to 
Unionid Mussel Research list-serve, 22 Oct 2006. 

' though more of his specimens are in the University of Michigan Museum of 

Zoology (http:/Avww.liath.com/ummz_geo.php) than are in Canadian collections. 
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Our goal has been to visit every bridge and lake outlet we can get to, assess the use 
of the bridge embankments by turtles as nesting habitat, find which species of 
crayfish, unionids, and salamanders are present, note the occurrence or absence of 
Zebra Mussels and other invasive species, and make collections that document the 
morphology and genetics of the populations. This note describes the procedures 
we’ve developed for these visits, hoping to inspire others to “do” bridges, offering 
them a simple protocol (Table 1), and presenting a few tips for safety and comfort. 

The latter day explorer must position himself on the globe and in time (Chapman & 
Wieczorek 2006), and be prepared to routinely measure temperature and magnitude. 
The basic equipment for this spatio-temporal referencing is a GPS unit or 
topographic map, a digital watch or time read from a GPS unit, an accurate 
thermometer, and tape measure, metre stick, ruler, or calipers as needed. Equipment 
for streams includes strong plastic bags, effective wading shoes, a dipnet or rock 
rake with a sturdy staff-like handle, glass-bottomed viewing boxes, and permits or 
fishing licence appropriate for specimens you’re going to retain.'’ 


3 a lot of this equipment has come to us through the decades by chance or good 
fortune. While we can provide advice towards equipping others, good equipment 
will continue to be a struggle until a serious retailer like Lee Valley Tools or 
Mountain Equipment Co-op enters the natural history field. In 1983 we inherited 
8,000 7-litre popcorn bags, which we’re still using as our primary collecting 
containers (thanks to the late Mike Rankin); wading shoes have become a serious 
problem since running shoes developed attitudes, foam, and $430 price tags (and 
some sold as wading shoes are in fact toenail removal units); rugged dipnets must 
be handmade with White Ash ( Fraxinus americanus ) handles and nylon webbing 
net bags; the Lee Valley rock rake 

(http://www.leevalley.com/garden/page.aspx?c=1 &p = 10526&cat-2,44821 &ap= I) 
is useful both as a staff and for picking shell-sized objects out of deep water. Our 
glass-bottomed box was stolen for us by grateful graduate students, on the grounds 
that it was under-utilized at the institution where they found it. An Ontario fishing 
licence allows collection of moderate numbers of crayfish. The collection of dead 
shells isn’t regulated in Ontario, and unionids are not directly protected by 
legislation, but collecting of living individuals should be sparing, careful, and 
judicious because of their long life span and precarious reproduction. 

“The Ministry [of Transportation] carries out detailed visual inspections every two 
years by, or under the direction of, experienced professional engineers. This 
requirement is legislated in Ontario—the only jurisdiction in Canada that has 
legislated bridge inspection. Any deterioration of the bridge components are noted 
during these visual inspections. In addition there are annual visual inspections by 
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You must, of course bring the "'breathless interest in natural phenomena ” which 
alone qualifies you to record anything beyond a fixed data protocol. In streams this 
fascination should extend to the Hirudinea—vulgarly “those damned blood 
suckers "—or at least, if leeches aren’t a focus of study, an indifference born of the 
conviction that they’re harmless to an investigator properly clad in tightly woven 
pants tucked into tightly knitted socks. 

It would be indelicate to suggest that our product theNatureJournal(.ca), is also 
essential, but you’ve got to have a method of recording your observations while 
you’re at the site, whether pen-and-ink or electronic, that’s tied into some prospect of 
long-term archiving of your findings. In any event, the herpetological origin of the 
datasheet from theNatureJournal predisposes it to bridges, since herpetologists 
rarely stray far from roads or from water, and accordingly flourish at their 
intersections. This sheet is derived from that devised by Jim Johnston and Francis 
Cook at the Herpetology Section of the Natural Museums of Natural Sciences in 
1974 and is reproduced as Figure 1. 

We’re trying to delimit the places where individual species occur, not to assess the 
abstractly unidimensional “water quality” so beloved of government agencies. The 
basic data of both ecology and conservation are where organisms are found, and 
especially in these days of environmental insults, we can never depend on static 
distributions, so we build a list of species at each visit to each site. As adherents of 
Robert Wittaker’s “gradient theory” of distribution, we know that each species 
responds uniquely to its environment (Wittaker 1967). Our goal is understanding the 
multidimensional Hutchinsonian niche of each species—the intersection of ranges of 
tolerances for the habitat variables it needs, ultimately to be expressed as 
Hutchinson’s “multidimensional hypervolume” (Hutchinson 1965). There are only a 


experienced bridge staff and regular drive by visual inspections by road patrollers... 
The Ministry does not have a [web]site dedicated to the reporting of bridge 
deterioration. However, the public can report any conditions which may pose a risk 
to safety to the Ministry’s Inquiry Centre through the Ministry's web site, 
http://www.mto.gov.on.ca/english/feedback/mtoinfo.htm or public inquiry phone 
number, 1-800-268-4686. Any situations which are of immediate danger should be 
reported to the local police.” (Bala Tharmabala, Manager, Ministry of 
Transportation Bridge Office, by e-mail, 10 Oct 2006). In fact, it seems to the 
senior author that instances of deteriorated bridges are substantially rarer in Ontario 
than they used to be, and we have not seen a bridge in the past decade that we would 
feel compelled to report to those responsible for its maintenance. 
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few cases where we’ve worked out to quantitative results, but only by repeatedly 
visiting as many bridges as possible do we have any chance of success. 

To prevent the spread of invasive species, a trip should be planned so you’re moving 
downstream, and never from Zebra Mussel-infested to Zebra-free waters. If you’re 
going to make such a move, upstream or to a new drainage, you must change into dry 
clothes and footgear, and use new dry nets and other gear to reduce the chance of 
introducing larval aliens. 

At the bridge, park safely and note the time of arrival. Then hop out of the vehicle 
for a general overview, and take a GPS reading in the middle of the road at mid¬ 
span. Scan the road and shoulders for road-killed remains—fresh, desiccated, or 
skeletal—which will often, sadly, give you a good start on the herpetofaunal list for 
the site. Look for, and count, the digging of turtle nesting, or the eggshells of 
predated nests. Then peer over the sides to check the character of the stream: where 
it will be easiest to get down to the river, and where does it look too deep for easy 
hunting? Will you be able to wade under the span? In some sites, as “bridge” 
converges on “culvert,” entering the dimly lit tunnel will call for troglodyte courage, 
but some species may be found only, or most easily, in this way. 

Inspect the shores for sites where drifted shells may have accumulated at the 
uppermost line of flooding, or been skimmed off by filters of grass from the current 
or eddies. When you’ve gone down to the water, gather these top handfuls of 
shell-rich drift, where they’ve been filtered out of passing water by sieve-like 
vegetation, winnowed by the circular movement of whirlpools or eddies, or tucked 
under a rim of overhanging sod. Scoop the richest handfuls into a plastic bag, insert 
a tag bearing a unique identifier, and tie it closed. 

Before entering the water, put on wading gear: boots or wetable shoes according to 
your taste. Be sure every member of the party has multiple bags, and that nets and 
view boxes are distributed to those who are likely to make the best use of them. 

Once the equipment is handed out, work down to stream level by finding existing 
anglers’ paths, or clinging to the concrete of the abutment, remembering that in deep 
vegetation, there’s likely to be a metre of misstep right at the bank. One member of 
the party can stay on the bridge span to fill out a datasheet, sketch the scene, and 
write an account of findings, by direct observation and by shouted interrogation of 
the others below. 

At stream side take the temperatures of the air and water, and note nesting birds, and 
birds’ nests, under the span. Check the underside of the span for deterioration that 
should be reported to the highway authorities. Scan the habitats available and decide 
where you’ll enter the water. In a rocky swift-flowing stream this may not make 
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much difference, but in slower or muddy streams every movement will disturb 
sediment, and you’ll want to work upstream as much as possible. Then wade in and 
start looking, turning over rocks that may shelter crayfish or mudpuppies, generally 
favouring the flatter rocks, and approaching them from the downstream side, so if 
there are ripples from the current you won’t obscure what you’re looking at with 
your own wake or with clouds of disturbed sediment. 

If the rock sheltered a crayfish, it may swim off and require pursuit, or it may stay 
where the rock was. If it’s swimming well off the bottom, you can lash out at it with 
your net. If it’s on the bottom there are three options for capture. The more nervy, 
and/or experienced, try to catch it bare-handed, by grabbing it: cautiously you aim 
for the meeting-point of the cephalothorax and abdomen and press it against the 
bottom so it can’t pinch you. Otherwise you boldly just scoop it up, not giving it 
time to mobilize its great chelipeds (“claws”) to your detriment. The third method 
depends on the crayfish response of flipping backwards for a quick departure: 
carefully place your net behind the crayfish, and then, with hand, rock, or stick, poke 
around in front of it to encourage it into your net. After capture, identify the species 
from details of colour and morphology. If crayfish are to be released, check the 
gender, and measure the carapace length. 

Flat rocks are more likely to shelter large inhabitants—crayfish, salamanders, catfish, 
or Burbot (Lota Iota )— than round ones. But you’re not just looking for crayfish, 
you keep an eye out for mussel and clam shells too. Identify and measure living 
Unionids, and collect dead shells and some of the largest Zebras if they’re present. 
Where they’re not abundant, Zebra Mussels are most likely to be found on the 
underside of turned rocks, as is the introduced Faucet Snail, Bithynia tentaculata. In 
really muddy streams you may only be able to find unionids (and the shells left by 
predators) by blind groping in the mud, both in the same mud where you see 
emergent living individuals and in places where Muskrats have, or ought to have, left 
shell piles. Just reach into the mud and dig out the shells; minor cuts on hand and 
fingers heal quickly, especially with the new healing Band-Aids. 

As you find interesting things (molluscs, crayfish, and beasts with too many legs to 
not be interesting), you place them in your plastic bag. The trick with a bag is not to 
drop it, not to tear it on branches, and not to let the pendulum of accumulated 
material impede the capture stroke of your net. Usually you just hold it against the 
net handle, but as it fills you may want to tie a loose knot and tuck it under your belt 
(or very securely into a pocket), or leave it conspicuously on the shore until your 
return. 

If mollusc shells are washing into your net with the current as you turn stones, or are 
concentrated on the bottom (sometimes as a deposit of amazingly low density 
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sediment), you'll also want to sample this submerged drift into a bag. If you see any 
interesting fish, amphibians, dead/shed crayfish parts, shells, snails, anything else, 
identify them—or, if you can’t, show them to the member of the party best qualified 
to do so. Anything you can’t trust yourself to remember accurately: write it down 
right away. Conspicuous birds and mammal sightings and signs also go into the 
notes. 

You move around, following the areas most likely to have crayfish and turning over 
rocks, not neglecting the margins of the water where you may extend the known 
range of Two-lined Salamanders (Eurycea bislineata) or find pupating Dobsonflies 
(Corydalus cornutus). Note plants of invasive species, and collect any plants that 
seem “unusual” to you (even if you're not able to name them, those that strike you as 
“odd” are likely of interest to those who can). If you’re photographically inclined, 
smother the place with digital images, which make it easy to communicate what 
you’ve found and seen. 

Once you feel like you’ve sampled all the habitat that’s vulnerable to this kind of 
study, or have exhausted the time available, or have completely muddied the water, 
assemble everyone and sort out what you’ve caught, writing everything down in a 
journal account, and dividing the specimens that are to be released (after 
measurement and sexing), and those that are to be retained. Put the botanical 
specimens in the plant press that you did remember to put into the vehicle, or take 
them home in a cooler, or at least shade them from the sun in tied off inflated bags. 
You also compose a description of the habitat, record the length of the stretch of the 
stream you've sampled from, and the departure time (alongside the arrival time) and 
anything else that seems noteworthy. Then you store the bags, pack the nets, get in 
the vehicle, and move on—to the next site, or to home. 

At home, all the bags and plants are checked for labels, and the drift and shells go 
into the freezer for 48 hours, to kill anything that might crawl between samples while 
they’re drying. Put the plants in the press that you forgot to bring in the vehicle. A 
couple of days later, thaw the samples, spread each to dry thoroughly in a 
newspaper-lined shallow box, and then store bulk samples in plastic bags or high 
density polyethylene wide-mouth jars until they can be studied. 

Those familiar with the Ontario Benthos Biomonitoring Network (OBBN) of the 
Ontario Ministry of the Environment and Environment Canada’s Ecological 
Monitoring and Assessment Network, will notice both differences and similarities 
with our method. We’re focussing on the large creatures that can be identified to 
species in the field (herpetofauna and “macro”-invertebrates), while the OBBN uses 
a half-millimetre mesh to catch small animals (“meso”-invertebrates in our 
terminology) loosened by riffle-kicking and usually identified only to class, order, or 
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family. As befits the larger and more scattered organisms we’re targeting, ours is, 
within the site, a protocol for hunting, rather than for random sampling. Both 
methods depend on taking reference collections to constrain the uncertainty of field 
identifications, and on archiving data to make long-term revisits meaningful. 
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Poem 1: KEMPTVILLE CREEK ANTHEM 

My Kemptville Creek's golden and silver and amber 
Through Wild Rice and Cattails wide under the sun. 

From Cranberry Lake with the echo of Loon calls 
Through Bishops to meet the South Branch where they run. 

My Kemptville Creek’s rosy with leaves of the lily, 

And streaming with long silken tresses of green. 

Reflecting the blue sky it slips over dams where 
The Beaver has deepened pools clear as black tea. 

My Kemptville Creek’s sable, ’neath low boughs of Cedar 
It slips along swiftly, as silent as glass, 

Reflecting red Dogwoods and banks of green rushes, 

It ripples across with the Water Snakes’ path. 

My Kemptville Creek’s golden and silver and amber, 

And rosy and green ’neath the blue of the sky. 

It’s brown and it’s sable, the turtles are basking. 

I’ll rest on my paddle where the Tree Swallows fly. 
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My Kemptville Creek’s golden and silver and amber 
Through Wild Rice and Cattails wide under the sun. 

From Cranberry Lake to the echo of Loon calls 
Through Bishops to meet the South Branch where they run. 
(Aleta Karstad, May 1993) 

My white Kemptville Creek is as smooth as a highway, 

The Swamp Maple path, the marsh-dwellers’ abode 
Where Otters & Mink, and the Muskrat & Beaver 
Briefly emerge on the Coyotes’ road. 

My Kemptville Creek is anoxic and yellow 
Sealed under the ice when the branches are bare. 

Most fishes let go and drift down with the current, 

While Mudminnows forage for bubbles of air. 

My Kemptville Creek’s emerald green in the winter, 

When snow and hard ice keep the air from the stream. 

Open a window, and wavering pondweeds will 
Show you the summer as if in a dream. 

(winter verses, FWS, 1999) 

My Kemptville Creek's golden and silver and amber 
Through Wild Rice and Cattails wide under the sun. 

From Cranberry Lake with the echo of Loon calls 
Through Bishops to meet the South Branch where they run. 

Table 1. Twelve-step Checklist of Bridge Activities 

1) park safely and note the time of arrival. 

2) record location: verbal name, co-ordinates, and extent of sampling 

3) check for roadkills and turtle nesting 

4) decide how to approach the stream. 

6) distribute wading and collecting gear. 

7) check for drifted shells. 

8) take air and water temperatures. 

9) wade and turn rocks: catch-as-catch-can. 

10) count and identify what you release, label what you retain. 

11) write habitat description & account of visit, record time of departure. 

12) at home, freeze and prepare specimens, and check labels. 
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\faeHaXwe)owm\ 


SITE VISIT DATA SHEET 200 / 


VISIT- 

Station: Field Numbers: Photographs: 

Purpose/previous visit: 

OBSERVERS: 


Country: Prov/State: Co: Twp. 

Location: 


Land Control: DCrown ^Municipal Drightofway DPrivate. ELEVATION: 
m 

UTM GRID: MAP: 

Reference: aground data Droad map Dtopo map □ GPS WAYPT: 


DATE: Start time: Finish time: 

Time: DStand. DDayl. DIEL PERIOD: Ddawn Dearly morning Dmidday 
□ midafternoon Dcooling aft. Ddusk Dearly night Dlate night 


WEATHER: °C 

□clear Dovercast Dfog. SUN: Dobscured Dvisible Dhazy Dbright. 

CLOUD COV: %. MOON: Dnot risen Dobscured Dvisible Dbright 
□cast.shadows. 

CONDENS.: Dfrost Ddew Dnone gone by: hr PRECIP: Dnone Dtrace 

□ light Dmoderate Dheavy □ intermittant Dsteady Drain Dsnow Dgraupel 

□ hail Dthunder WIND: N E S W N Dcalm Dbreeze Dstrong Dstorm 
□gale Dsteady Dgusting. Beaufort Force. PAST 48 HOURS: Temp. 

□ normal, unseasonably: DwarmDcold. Moisture Dnormal, unseasonably: 
DwetDdry. 


Air temp: 

C Time: 

Height: 

m Habitat 

Air temp: 

C Time: 

Height: 

m Habitat 


TOPOGRAPHY: 

□ hill Dridge Dvalley Dplain Dplateau Dfloodplain Ddune □ beach. 
BEDROCK: Dlimestone □ shale □ granite Dgniess Dnot exposed 
SUBSTRATE: Dbedrock Dboulders Dcobbles Dgravel Dsand Dsilt Dtill 

□ loam Delay □organic soil Dpeat Dpodzol. SOIL MOISTURE: Dfrozen 
□flooded Dwet Moist: afield capacityD<field cap. Ddry Dvery dry. 


TERRESTRIAL VEGETATION: Dparkland( % forest) Dbare ground ( 

%) Dgrassland DtilledDhay Doldfield Dtundra Dshrubs ( m) □ forest 

□coniferous Ddeciduous Dplantation Coldgrowth D2nd growth (ca yrs) 
□ fire (ca yrs ago) 

DOMINANT SPECIES. 

HUMAN IMPACT (estimated yrs since, C=current)- 

_-herbicides_-tilled_-hay_-pasture_-residence_-village_- 

urban _ -park_-mine_-quarry_-grading_-dam _-road 

constr _-recreation_-hunting_- angling_-beaver dam destr._- 

ditch_-drainage_- Alien spp. Logging:_-select_-clearcut,_-tree 

plantat /OTHER: 

©2004 theNatureJoumal 


Figure 1. Data sheet from theNatureJoumal 
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ffieNolweJowmal 

SITE VISIT DATA SHEET 200 / 

WETLANDS: Dabsent- 

□ephemeral Dperm. Dfrlnging Dnatural □artificial Dbeavers Dbog Dfen 
Swamp: DshrubDtreed Dmarsh DalvarD hummocks □floating mat. 
DOMINANT PLANTS: 


CATTAIL PHENOLOGY: Dshoots cm Heads: □sheathed □anthesis 

□ immature Dmature Ddry Dburst Leaves: cm Qtlps dying Ddry. 

T. _ 

WATERBODIES Dabsent- 

□ephemeral Dperm. Dnatural Dcanalized Dditch Dexcavated ^impounded 

□ beaver dam Dseepage Dspring Dbrook Dslow creek Driver Dfleuve Dpond 

□ lake Docean Dbeach pond Dstorm sewer Droadside Dpool/riffle 

□ meandering Dbraided. 

BOTTOM: Dbedrock Dboulders Dcobbles Dshingle Dgravel Dsand Dsilt 
□clay Dmuck Dpeat Ddetritus □ branches/logs Dmarl. UNDER ROCKS: Dclear 
□gravel Doccluded □ silt Delay Ddetritus Dreducing DAmphipod □ Isopods 
WATER LEVEL: Dflood □bankfull Dnormal Dlow D<low Ddry Drising 

□ receding. QUALITY: Dclear □cloudy □yellow Dbrown Dgreen Dmuddy 

□algal scum ^pollution Danoxic DH 2 S pH: . MOVEMENT: Dstill Dripples 

□waves □ trickle Dslow Dmedium Dfast Dtorrent Dfalling. M/SEC: 

WIDTH: LENGTH: 

MAX.DEPTH: DEPTHS SAMPLED: 

DOMINANT PLANTS: Dsubmerged Dfloating Demergent 


Water temp: 

C Time: 

Depth: 

m Habitat 

Water temp: 

C Time: 

Depth: 

m Habitat 


CAPTURE: Dhand Ddipnet Dchurning Dsweeping Dseive Dseine Dtrap 

□ DOR DAOR Ddrift Dtracks. Cover Checked: Dflat rocks Dround rocks 

□ logs Dbark Dboards □metal sheets Drubbish Dpaper Drotten wood. ROAD 

HUNT: Ddriving Dwalking ^concrete Dasphalt Dgravel Dsand Ddirt Dgrassy 
□path Distance: km. 


HABITAT SUMMARY: 


Species observations: 


C'2004 theNatureJoumal 


Figure 1 continued. A downloadable version, directed at collections of unionids, is 
at http://www.nation.on.ca/English/Clam%20data%20sheet.pdf 
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Figure 2. Ligumia nasuta, a range extension and possibly the last viable population 
in Canada, discovered while ‘doing the bridge’ over Golden Creek, 0.9 km ESE Lyn, 
Leeds County, Ontario, 11 September 2005. http://pinicoIa.ca/nas_live.jpg from 
http://p inico la. ca/nasu ta. htm. 


Help needed for the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden Pond 


If you have experience with creating or maintaining small naturalized ponds, or have 
familiarity with pond ecology, we would love to hear from you. At one time the 
pond supported more aquatic invertebrates, had fewer problems with algal blooms, 
and appeared generally more healthy. We are concerned about the pond but need 
someone with a good knowledge of pond health and ecology to help us. If you are 
that person, please contact the FWG at 613-234-6767 or email fletcher@ofnc.ca. 
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First Nesting Record of Double- 
crested Cormorant in Ottawa 

A Controversial Colonist Comes to Canada’s Capital 


Chris Lewis 


For at least the past 20 years, local bird watchers have noted a significant increase in 
the numbers of Double-crested Cormorants (DCCO) in the Ottawa area. For even 
the casual observer, it would be hard not to notice more and more of these distinctive 
“big black birds” on our local water bodies, especially the Ottawa River. By early 
autumn of 2005 in excess of 200 birds were seen congregating on the Ottawa River 
at both Shirleys Bay and Britannia Bay. Considering the proximity of other well- 
established colonies such at the one at Presqu’ile Provincial Park, it was obviously 
only a matter of time before this gregarious aquatic species made its home in Ottawa 
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as well. Evidently DCCOs can return to, and linger, at the same locations for several 
years before deciding to establish a nesting colony. There was a lot of speculation 
that they might already have nested here, but there was no documentation. 

In July of 2005, Mick Panesar noted several juvenile DCCOs on the Ottawa River 
near the Lemieux Island water purification plant. As he was covering Ottawa Centre 
square 18VR42 for the 2001-2005 Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas (OBBA) that year, 
he reported them for the Atlas as fledged young (pers. comm. Mick Panesar). This 
was the same general location where he and Paul Jones had discovered the first 
confirmed nesting record for Black-crowned Night-Heron in Ottawa in 2004. 

Serendipitously (and before knowing about Mick’s 2005 observation), it was also a 
search for Black-crowned Night-Herons that brought Bob Bracken and me to 
Lemieux Island on 09 June 2006. While scanning the 100s of adult and juvenile 
Ring-billed Gulls (there has been a thriving RBGU colony here since at least 1981), 
we saw several adult DCCOs on a small rocky islet in the river immediately north of 
the lookout at the end of the causeway to the filtration plant. We were able to 
determine that there were at least six pairs sitting on large stick nests on this islet, 
with five of the nests on the rocks and one in a tree. 

We conveyed our sighting to Mick as well as Christine Hanrahan (OBBA 
coordinator for Region 24), with the intention of providing additional information 
for the OBBA. Further investigation revealed that although this islet is only 
approximately 230 meters from the Ontario shore, it is actually in Quebec. Birds 
obviously do not recognize political boundaries. We subsequently communicated 
with Michel Gosselin (Canadian Museum of Nature, Collections Manager, 

Vertebrate Section), Daniel St-Hilaire and Daniel Toussaint (Resources Naturelles et 
Faunique Quebec), and learned that the only previous DCCO nesting record on the 
Ottawa River was a very recent one—in 2005 Daniel St-Hilaire found a small colony 
west of Pembroke, on the Ontario side (pers. comm. D. St-Hilaire). Evidently, the 
Lemieux colony represents not only the first documented nesting record of DCCO 
for the 50 Km, but for the Ottawa River in the province of Quebec (pers. comm. D. 
Toussaint). 

We continued to visit this site on an almost weekly basis (15 June - 30 July 2006), 
and we even roped a couple of birding/naturalist friends with high tech equipment 
(well, higher-tech than our Bushnell spotting scope) into digi-scoping a few 
photographs of the nests. We are grateful to Dave Moore and Gerard Phillips for 
these photos, which are included in this article as well as in our report to the OFNC 
Bird Records Subcommittee. 
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Our series of visits to the site provided some very interesting views of both the 
behaviour of the adults and the development of the young. On 17 June we saw three 
very small young in one of the nests exposed during a change of shift when one of 
the parent birds arrived and began feeding the young after the sitting parent took its 
turn at fishing. By 25 June, all three nestlings in this first nest were covered in black 
down and were much larger—two were almost adult-sized. On 01 July, at least two 
young were out of the first nest and wandering about on the rocks, and had brownish 
pin feathers almost completely replacing the black down. The smallest was now 
larger, although still downy. Most of the other nests still had adults diligently sitting. 
On 15 July, the first nest was completely empty and a second one had three large 
downy young. By the 22 July, several juveniles were on the rocks, stretching and 
flapping their not yet fully developed wings, two very large downy young were still 
being fed in the second nest, and there appeared to be at least one adult still sitting 
on one of the other visible nests. Daniel Toussaint also reported that he and Donald 
Dallaire visited the islet by canoe on 19 July and noted “seven juveniles almost adult 
size, except for one much smaller one still in a nest” (pers. comm. D. Toussaint). 

Our last visit on 30 July revealed that a third nest contained two large downy young, 
with an adult shading them. Most of the other adults and juveniles were under the 
largest tree on the islet, sheltering from the heat of the sun. 
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Throughout these seven weeks, we felt privileged to watch and enjoy this maiden 
colony, and found it very interesting to observe how “staggered” was the progress of 
not only the young within the nests, but of the nests themselves. However, we 
decided to be cautious with whom we shared our information, knowing that the news 
of DCCOs nesting in Ottawa might not be so welcome to others. 

What makes the Double-crested Cormorant such a controversial critter? 

A migratory species native to North America, Phalacrocorax auritus breeds across 
much of the continent, usually nests on rocks or trees on undisturbed islands in both 
fresh and saltwater habitats, and feeds almost exclusively on fish. In Ontario, 
observations were made as far back as 1798 (Lake of the Woods), and the earliest 
recorded Ontario nestings were in 1920 on Black Bay, Lake Superior and in 1924 on 
Lake Nipigon. Gradually they progressed south through the Great Lakes, into the St. 
Lawrence River, and now to the Ottawa River. Once established, DCCO colonies 
can become quite large, containing hundreds, and even hundreds of thousands of 
birds. By the 1950s, governments on both sides of the 49 th parallel deemed it 
necessary to institute control measures, as it was suspected that DCCOs were 
competing with commercial and sport fishing. 

Further declines in DCCO populations occurred when DDT and other pesticides 
caused eggshell thinning, deformities, and consequent nesting failures. After the use 
of long-lived pesticides was banned in the 1970s, many species which were seriously 
affected by these toxic chemicals eventually began to rebound, including birds of 
prey such as the Osprey, Peregrine Falcon and Bald Eagle—a great success story for 
these magnificent raptors. The not-so-sexy cormorant began to recover as well, and 
the 1981-1985 OB BA saw the total Ontario DCCO population increase by a 
phenomenal 270 percent. Like us human colonists, a resilient species indeed. 

There is another aspect of the lifestyle of the cormorant that is so similar to our own, 
yet is somehow so disturbing to us. Unlike eagles and falcons that are not colonial, 
DCCOs alter the habitats in which they breed. Over years of re-occupying the same 
nests, their accumulated droppings eventually kill the trees and other pre-existing 
vegetation. It appears that this not very aesthetic habit has become another excuse 
for governments to try to control them, in the name of “preserving biodiversity.” 
Aggressive management strategies, from oiling eggs to prevent embryonic 
development to outright shooting of nesting adults continue to this day. 

A skillful predator, a “competitor” for fish? The scientific research supports DCCOs 
(as well as other cormorant species in other parts of the world) as having little or no 
detrimental impact, especially on the fish that sport anglers desire. These birds feed 
primarily on coarse forage species which are abundant and whose populations are 
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virtually impossible to eradicate by piscivorus avians, i.e., there’s plenty of fish to go 
around for everyone, including us. 

A builder of large colonies, “unaesthetic and damaging” to its own habitat? The 
DCCO is indeed a species which (like us) fouls up its own environment and feeding 
habitat at its own breeding sites, yet (unlike us) probably does no more damage to 
the “biodiversity” of its habitat than other animals, such as beavers. It is well known 
that beaver dams have caused severe impact to our naturally occurring and 
increasingly threatened wetlands such as fens and bogs. 

A population recovering from our human poisons, that now “needs to be 
controlled?” Despite the phenomenal explosion of DCCO numbers in recent years, 
it is likely that (as in most natural cycles of species populations) their numbers will 
eventually stabilize, without our “management.” 

Is the Double-crested Cormorant just a bit too close for comfort? Does it remind us 
too much of ourselves? Or does it bother us that a “dumb animal,” in spite of human 
interference, can survive and coexist with its environment better than we can, and 
therefore needs to be put in its place? 

In any case, if these newcomers become established on the Ottawa River, as have the 
Ring-billed Gulls and more recently the Black-crowned Night-Herons, we would do 
well to appreciate them for their status as successful and resilient natives of our 
continent, rather than despise them as noxious invaders who compete with us and 
need to be controlled. If anyone is offended by the sight of a DCCO colony Ottawa 
River, perhaps turning around and looking at our own “colony” just across the road 
might provide a bit of perspective. 
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The Ottawa Breeding Bird Count: 
Spring, 2007 

Adam C. Smith 

Rachel Carson said: “Those who dwell among the beauties and mysteries of the earth 
are never alone or weary of life.” Do you appreciate the quality of life that comes 
from being surrounded by a healthy ecosystem and a diverse bird community? Do 
you miss doing surveys for the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas? Have you been itching 
for an excuse to do point counts? Well then, you’ll be excited to hear that a fun and 
important bird conservation project needs your help! The Ottawa Breeding Bird 
Count (OBBC) will be a volunteer based and scientifically rigorous survey of 
breeding birds within the city’s urban areas. 

Why survey birds in the city? 

For Conservation: 

Urban and suburban growth accounts for most of the natural habitat lost in eastern 
North America in the last 30 years and our cities continue to grow. The parks and 
protected areas inside and outside our cities are vital to the conservation of 
biodiversity but they will never be enough on their own to sustain all species. So we 
need to learn how to build cities that can also be productive habitat for other species. 

For Science: 

Unfortunately, we have only a basic understanding of how urban development 
affects native bird populations. The Ottawa Breeding Bird Count (OBBC) is the 
first survey of its kind in Canada and only the second in all of North America (a 
similar survey has been conducted in Tucson, Arizona since 2001). We know that 
the diversity of native birds generally declines as development increases but people 
need to live somewhere and we have little information that can help us balance our 
needs with those of other species. Since cities will continue to grow, we need to find 
a way to manage and direct that growth so that it provides the best possible habitat 
for native species. Through informed development, Ottawa may be able to maintain 
a diverse and healthy native bird community, right inside the city! 

What will volunteering involve? 

Volunteers for the OBBC will take part in one (or more!) of three survey programs 
that will each use different techniques. The three surveys will involve making nest 
observations, conducting point counts, or collecting breeding evidence data in “mini 
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atlas-squares.” In the point count survey, volunteers will adopt routes of 8-12 
individual counts that can be conducted in a single morning. These data will be used 
to assess patterns in bird abundance and distribution within the city and help monitor 
any changes in local populations over time. For the atlas survey, volunteers will 
adopt a group of mini atlas-squares in which they will search for breeding evidence. 
These square groups will be made up of 3-5, 500m x 500m squares in your 
neighbourhood that contain a range of development types. This survey will help us 
clarify the effects of different types and configurations of development that will be 
particularly useful in guiding future development in Ottawa and in other cities. 
Finally, the OBBC will also collect information on bird nests from casual 
observations across the city that will help us clarify some of the biological 
mechanisms behind the impacts of development. 

Why? - For Fun! 

Get some friends together and adopt a square group. Or better yet, adopt a few 
square groups and see who can find the most species or the most unlikely species 
breeding in a highly developed area. Adopt a point count route (or two?) and put the 
skills you developed doing counts for the atlas back into practise. Come out to our 
training workshops in the spring to improve your bird, nest, and or song 
identification skills, learn to do point counts (it might be easier than you think). 

Make a note of every bird nest you happen to find, record the information on our 
website, and then check the nest again in a few days to see what has changed. There 
is an opportunity to help out with the OBBC for birders and non-birders alike. 
Ultimately creating cities that include diverse and healthy ecosystems will strengthen 
the connection that urban residents feel to the natural world and, as I’m sure Rachel 
Carson would agree, improve everyone’s quality of life. 

How do I get involved? 

The OBBC is hosted by the Geomatics and Landscape Ecology Laboratory at 
Carleton University (GLEL, www.glel.carleton.ca ) with help from the OFNC. Ifyou 
are interested in volunteering, giving us feedback, or learning more, please contact 
Adam Smith at adam_c_smith@sympatico.ca and check out our website 
( www.glel.carleton.ca/ottawabi rds). 
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is currently zoned urban in Ottawa’s official plan. 









Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050). 

Times staled for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don ’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on all 
binding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS : Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club) to 
Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z 1A2, at least ten days in advance. 
Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the outing. Your 
cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to wait to the last 
moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low registration. In 
order for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to register. If fewer 
than 30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or increasing the cost. 

Such decisions must be done a week in advance so we encourage anyone who is 
interested in any bus trip to register as early as possible. We also wish to discourage 
postponing the actual payment of bus fees until the day of the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 613-860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings use the 613-860-9000 
number and stay on the line. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee 
and is available to members and non-members. 

We are pleased to announce that starting with the January Business Meeting, all of 
our monthly meetings will be held once again at the Canadian Museum of Nature. 
Please note, however, that these meetings will be held in The Discovery Zone 
Theatre on the 4 th Floor. 
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Tuesday 

9 January 

7:00 p.m. 

Review of 

Minutes 

121 th ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING AND 

WEBPAGE SHOWCASE 

Meet: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Sts, The Discovery Zone Theatre, 4 th Floor. 

Come early so that you can review the Minutes of the 
previous meeting. There will be a brief review of the 

7:30 p.m. 

Call to Order 

activities of the Club during the past year and a statement of 
the Club’s finances will be given. The Council for 2006 will 
be elected. 

Following the formal meeting, Sandra Garland, the Club 
Webmaster and creator of this communication link, will 
show us the richness of its contents and how best to 
navigate through the many pages of information and so be 
closer in touch with what our Club has to offer. 

Saturday 

27 January 

8:30 a.m. 

to 

about 6:00 p.m. 

MADAWASKA HIGHLANDS SKI AND SNOWSHOE 

OUTING 

Leader: Eleanor Thomson, 613-269-3523 
ersim onyi @ncf.ca 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, NE corner of 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road for car-pooling 
- approximately 1 3/4 hrs. 

As we wend our way through wintry woods to the Thomson 
cabin, we may pause to examine tracks in the snow or 
winter weeds. Following lunch at the cabin, we will set out 
on a much longer expedition through the wilds of Mount St. 
Patrick to Big Lookout. Dress warmly and bring a hearty 
lunch and extra snack for this long-day outing. Do not count 
on arriving home in time for evening appointments. This 
trip will take place regardless of weather. Contact Eleanor 
for more information. 


The Museum is engaged in construction/maintenance projects as part of the 
preventative maintenance, renovation or emergency repair of this designated 
Heritage Building, the Victoria Memorial Museum Building (VMMB). The 
Museum will ensure a safe passage within the building and to and from the 
parking areas but makes no other warranties as to the esthetic appearance due to 
construction materials being on hand or structures being erected on the premises 
(i.e. scaffolding, temporary walls, temporary signage, etc.). 

Attendees should expect to pay $5 parking per vehicle. 
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Saturday 
3 February 
9:00 a.m. 
to noon 


Sunday 
4 February 
9:30 a.m. 
to 

3 p.m. 


KEEPING THE HEAT IN 
Leader: Suzanne Deschenes 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Activity Centre, east side 
of Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 

Global warming is everyone’s concern and OFNC members 
should be at the forefront of doing as much as possible, 
personally, to cut C0 2 emissions. Spend a couple of hours 
with someone who deals with residential energy efficiency. 
Get hints on how to reduce your energy bills. The workshop 
will look at how a house operates as a system and will take 
a look at common problems found in houses built prior to 
1985. We will start in the basement and work our way up to 
the attic. You will also get first hand information on 
programs offered by the Government of Canada, the 
provincial government, and utility companies to help you 
make your home more comfortable on those cold winter 
days. There will plenty of tips and many information guides 
to help you out. Please mention the type and age of your 
home at registration (e.g. 2 storey pre-1945 single family 
home, row-house built 1988). This workshop is limited to 
the first 15 who sign up at the Club number: 613-722-3050. 
[A second workshop may be held at 2:00 p.m. if there is 
enough interest.] 

ANIMAL TRACKING IN GATINEAU PARK 
Leader: Carolyn Callaghan (819-456-3904) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, NE corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond at Assaly Road near Pizza Pizza (or 
be at the Gatineau Park Visitors Centre in Old Chelsea at 
10 a.m.) 

Join Carolyn on an outing as we look for and may see some 
of the tracks of the following species: weasel, deer, wolf, 
mice, pine martin, porcupine, squirrel, moose, and otter. 

She will give a short talk at the beginning before we travel 
by convoy to the destination. Bring a lunch and a thermos 
with a hot drink, and suitable clothing for the weather. 

While snow shoes are recommended, warm boots are an 
acceptable alternative for walking on the snow. Please bring 
your animal tracks field guide(s) to enrich your knowledge. 
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Sunday 
11 February 
9:00 a.m. 


Tuesday 
13 February 
7:00 p.m. 
Social 


7:30 p.m. 
Speaker 


Sunday 
18 February 
8:30 a.m. 
to 

5:30 p.m. 


LATE WINTER BIRDING 

Leaders: Bob Bracken & Chris Lewis (613-729-5929) 
Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, NE corner of the 
parking lot at Richmond & Assaly Rds near Pizza Pizza. 
During this half-day outing, we will be looking for winter 
raptors and other bird species that may be found at this time 
of year, such as northern woodpeckers and finches. Our 
destinations will depend on where the birds are being 
reported. Dress for the weather and bring along a beverage 
and snack. If the weather is inclement (heavy snow or 
freezing rain, etc.) the trip is cancelled. Stay home and stay 
safe—the birds will look after themselves! _ 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

LICHENS ALONG SHORES, SWEET AND SALTY 
Speaker: Irwin Brodo 

Meet: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Sts, The Discovery Zone Theatre, 4 th Floor. 

Although we think of lichens as being at their best on dry 
rocks and exposed trees, many species cover shoreline 
rocks, creating conspicuous coloured “zones” governed by 
the rise and fall of the water. We will look at these lichen 
zones both on lake shores and, especially, along the 
seacoasts where the striking black, white and orange belts 
have long been used by naturalists to help describe the 
habitats of all sorts of marine animals, plants andjtlgae^^ 

SNOWSHOEING TO BARRON CANYON IN 

ALGONQUIN PARK 

Leader: Jeff Skevington (613 832-1970) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 
the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This is a repeat of last year’s successful outing to one of the 
most spectacular winter wonderlands in southern Ontario. 
The Barron Canyon is amazing to see in the summer but in 
the winter it is an unparalleled experience. You will need 
snowshoes (they can be rented at most of the outfitters in 
town if you don’t have your own). Don’t worry if you 
haven’t snowshoed before, it isn’t that rigorous. We will 
also explore a few other areas in the park. Winter finches, 
ravens and even eagles are possible. We will try some wolf 
howling; you never know what we might see or hear. It is a 
two hour drive to get to the Barron Canyon so we will be in 
the field from about 10:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Bring a field 
lunch and expect to be back at the parking lot by 5:30 p.m. 
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Monday 
19 February 
6:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
11 March 
9:00 a.m. 
to noon 


MUDPUPPY NIGHT in OXFORD MILLS 
Leaders: Fred Schueler and Phil Jeffreys (613-721-0139) 
Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, north-east corner of 
the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Our destination will be the Brigadoon Restaurant at Oxford 
Mills. We shall follow the Leeds-Grenville County Road 18 
south from Kemptville. Expected arrival time 7:00 p.m. 

Fred has arranged this special Monday night (Tuesday night 
if weather poor on Monday) outing for the OFNC. He will 
describe what we are about to see—the Mudpuppies—and 
why they are subject of research at this time. Then we will 
head outside, across the road to the Mudpuppy site, the best 
Mudpuppy viewing in Ontario and also lots of fun for kids. 
On most winter nights 20-50 Mudpuppies (Necturus 
maculosus ) can be seen walking around actively in the 
clear, shallow, often ice-covered water. The flat bedrock 
provides safe footing for viewing these giant aquatic 
salamanders. Warm rubber boots and a strong flashlight are 
recommended. Free hot chocolate for kids and coffee and 
soup will be available for purchase at the restaurant. For 
safety reasons, this trip is limited to 12 people. PLEASE 
REGISTER AT THE CLUB NUMBER 613-722-3050. 
[Note that Mudpuppy Night in Oxford Mills occurs every 
Friday through the winter and the public is always invited. 
See http://pinicola.ca/mudpup. 1 .htm]. 


WINTER OUTING TO JACK PINE TRAIL 
Leader: Dave Moore (613-729-9330) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, NE corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Rd. at Assaly Rd., near Pizza Pizza 
(or at parking lot #9 on Moodie Drive about 9:30 a.m.). 
This is an easy outing for beginners on a lovely trail that is 
maintained for walkers, even in winter. Our Club stocks a 
big bird feeder here so we should see several interesting 
species of birds as well as having the thrill of chickadees 
and nuthatches taking seeds right off our hands. There may 
be animal tracks or other signs of winter activities. Wear 
comfortable, sturdy, water-repellant shoes and bring 
sunflower seeds or unsalted peanuts, and binoculars if you 
have them. 
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Tues 

13 March 

7:00 p.m. 

Social 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

UNDERWATER TOUR: A SCUBA DIVER’S VIEW 
Speaker: Estelle Rother 

Meet: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Sts, The Discovery Zone Theatre, 4 th Floor. 

7:30 p.m. 

Speaker 

Estelle will take you on a photographic tour of a Caribbean 
coral reef. You will spend a few minutes with some deep 
water inhabitants and then tour the shallower reef, meeting 
the inhabitants that call this water world their home. You 
will visit a place where fish come in all shapes and sizes, 
rocks are alive and trees are not plants. When the sun sets, 
the day creatures find places to spend the night and a 
different group of creatures emerge. You will learn 
something about scuba diving and underwater photography 
from an enthusiast who has been doing this for years. 

(Good) Friday 

6 April 

7:30 p.m. 
to 

11:30 p.m. 

BIRDS AND AMPHIBIANS AT NIGHT 

Leader: Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Tim Horton Donuts, south side of Robertson Rd. 

(i.e., Old Hwy. 7) between the Richmond Rd. turnoff and 
Moodie Dr. in Bells Corners. 

Rain or wind 

dates: 

Saturday 

14 April 

9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

or 

Sunday 

15 April 

7:30-11:30 p.m. 

Participants have an opportunity to locate and identify 
several nocturnal birds and amphibians such as the Great 
Horned Owl, Barred Owl, Eastern Screech Owl, American 
Woodcock, Common Snipe, Ruffed Grouse, Chorus Frog, 
Spring Peeper, Wood and Leopard Frogs. Possible areas to 
visit include Richmond and Munster or other areas south 
and/or west of Bell’s Corners. The outing is limited to 20. 
REGISTER WITH THE CLUB NUMBER 613-722-3050 
by April 2. Please leave your phone number in case the trip 
is postponed to an alternate date. 


The Museum is engaged in construction/maintenance projects as part of the 
preventative maintenance, renovation or emergency repair of this designated 
Heritage Building, the Victoria Memorial Museum Building (VMMB). The 
Museum will ensure a safe passage within the building and to and from the 
parking areas but makes no other warranties as to the esthetic appearance due to 
construction materials being on hand or structures being erected on the premises 
(i.e. scaffolding, temporary walls, temporary signage, etc.). 

Attendees should expect to pay $5 parking per vehicle. 
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Tuesday 

10 April 

7:00 p.m. 
social 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THE NATURALIST-PHOTOGRAPHER: 

Making Use of Digital Imaging in the Study of Nature. 
Speaker: Bev Wigney 

Meet: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Sts, The Discovery Zone Theatre, 4 th Floor. 

7:30 p.m. 
Speaker 

Nature photographer, Bev W igney, will share how she 
utilizes digital images to record, study and share her nature 
observations. She will use her photographs to illustrate how 
to make use of images for such things as species 
identification, tracking changes to habitat, studying animal 
behaviour, and recording phenological events (photography 
contestants take note!). Part of this talk will include a 
discussion of the use of photos in nature blogging. For a 
sneak preview of what to expect, visit Bev’s blog, “Burning 
Silo” at http://magickcanoe.com/blog. 

Saturday 

14 April 

7:30 a.m. 

BIRDING TRIP FOR BEGINNERS 

Leader: Bev McBride 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, NE corner of the 
parking lot, near Pizza Pizza, Richmond Rd at Assaly Road 
(or at 7:45 a.m. at the Filtration Plant entrance on Cassels 
Road). 

On this early morning birding trip we shall look for early 
migrants returning to, or going through, Ottawa, as well as 
looking for birds who have lingered here during this winter. 
This trip will go rain or shine and end by noon at the latest. 

Saturday 

28 April 

10:00 a.m. 

AN APRIL RAMBLE IN THE TACHE WOODS 

Leader: Eleanor Thomson 613-269-3523 
ersimonyi@ncfca 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, NE corner of 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

In this lovely old woodland in the heart of Hull, spring wild 
flowers will be poking up and birds singing. Field glasses 
may be useful for seeing flowers on trees as well as 
songsters. The trip will end in the early afternoon so bring a 
snack. Contact Eleanor for more information or if you wish 
to meet at the Tache Woods. Trip takes place rain or shine. 
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Saturday 
28 April 
7:30 p.m. 


Thursday 
10 May 
to 

Sunday 
13 May 
2007 


OFNC SOIREE 

Meet: St. Basil’s Church, off Maitland, just north of the 
Queensway. 

Come for an evening of fun and celebration at our annual 
Club event. See insert for details. 

For more information call Marilyn Ward at our Club 
number 613-722-3050, or for information regarding 
displays call Phil Jeffreys 613-721-0139. 

POINTE PELEE NATIONAL PARK 
Leaders: Ken Allison and Roy John 
The Club’s bi-annual trip to Pointe Pelee and Rondeau 
Parks will take place during the spring bird migration. The 
bus (washroom equipped) will leave Lincoln Fields 
Shopping Centre at 6:00 a.m. on Thursday, arriving at the 
hotel in Leamington around 4:00 p.m. We leave 
Leamington early on Sunday, and expect to be back in 
Ottawa around 4:00 p.m. Accommodation for the three 
nights will be at the Comfort Inn in Leamington. We are 
recommending that participants share rooms to minimize 
cost (two persons per room). The package cost will be 
approximately $420 per person, based on double 
occupancy, slightly less if three or four individuals share, 
and approximately $820 per person for single occupancy. 
The package covers the cost of bus and driver, entry fees 
for both parks, taxes, and breakfast each morning at the 
hotel. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the April - May issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by February, 2007. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Flamilton 
2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 
H: (613) 838-4943; email: hamilton@storm.ca. 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. We accept email, 
diskettes and CDs, or submissions in traditional form- typed, written, or printed. 

URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S email 

www.ofnc.ca webmaster@ofnc.ca 
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